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‘Abysmal record of Christian anti-Semitism, 
documented with frightening objectivity’ 


FOOT OF PRIDE. By Malcom Hay. Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press. $3.75. 


We have all heard it said, and some of us 
do in fact believe, that the emergence of the 
modern state of Israel is a miracle in the 
full wondrous sense of the word. After read- 
ing Malcolm Hay’s The Foot of Pride, that 
belief is not only deeply confirmed: the sense 
of miracle is magnified to a feeling of awe. 

This book’s mild and somewhat mysterious 
title hides the shocking story of “the pressure 
of Christendom on the people of Israel for 
1900 years.” It is the abysmal record of 
Christian anti-Semitism, documented with 
scholarly precision and frightening objec- 
tivity. 

How, you ask yourself, did the Jewish 
people ever manage to overcome the moun- 
tainous obstacle of prejudice, hatred, vilifica- 
tion, slander and appeal to murder which is 
described in this book, so that they could re- 
appear, in our own time on the scene of his- 
tory as a nation with a territory, a parlia- 
ment a culture of their own, and with all the 
paraphernalia of statehood and nationhood? 
Here, one feels ineluctably, is more involved 
than mere human effort and human strength. 

Here is a case of “the stars in their 
courses” having “fought against Sisera.” 

The Jewish people have withstood all at- 
tempts to annihilate them. They have been 
persecuted as no other people. They have 
left a trail of blood in nearly every Christian 
land they traversed. But they have come 
through. And they have come through be- 
cause they went on believing, in spite of 
all that befell them, in the everlasting su- 
premacy of righteousness. 

And... it may well be added, after 
perusal of Mr. Hay’s book, in spite of a 
Christian world solidly arrayed against them, 


not merely once or on one particular occa- 
sion, but systematically, unrelentingly and 
consistently. 

This is not a pleasant book to read. The 
truth is seldom pleasant. Mr. Hay holds up 
a mirror to Christianity, that is to say to us 
modern, twentieth-century Americans, and it 
shows us an ungodly ugly picture. 


It is well that The Foot of Pride has been 
written by a non-Jew. Its reading ought to 
dispose us Christians to humility and repent- 
ance and cause us to do with regard to the 


Jewish people what Charles Freer Andrews ° 


did when he first saw Gandhi, and when he 
knelt at the Mahatma’s feet to ask forgive- 
ness for all the evil Britain had inflicted on 
India. 


PIERRE VAN PAASSEN 


Starts the wheels moving 


THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE. Prose and 
verse from the Bible. Selected and arranged 
from the King James version by A. G. Prys- 
Jones. Boston: Beacon Press. $1.75 


After much experimentation in the search 
for sermonic sources that will light candles 
in the mind for laymen as well as ministers, 
I have come to feel that no one source, and 
no group of possible sources can do the 
double duty so well as the Bible. Liberal 
ministers are not tormented by the fear that 
a Biblical quotation or interpretation might 
become an instrument to distort life for their 
people. They are therefore much freer to 
use the Bible as a source of illustrative and 
inspirational material. Humanists and 
theists alike, once they have realized this, 
may well find themselves turning to the 
Bible as most valuable for the free mind. 
Not its authority, but its suggestive power 


Te times of disturbance, the Bible 


contains our best 


Today, 


reassurance. 


many find the richness of the 


ancient Scriptures more clearly revealed in this 


contemporary translation. 


THE COMPLETE BIBLE. The Smith-Goodspeed 
version is the only modern Bible that contains 
the Old and New Testaments and the fourteen 
books of the Apocrypha—so important to a true 
understanding of the Gospels. A pure, beautiful 
translation into our American language, 
presented in large type and permanent binding. 
$4.00 at all bookstores. 


Also: 

THE BIBLE (Smith-Goodspeed). Old 

ate New Testaments. Popular edition. 
3.00. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT (Good- 
speed). Popular edition. $1.25. 


And 15 other editions. Write for free 
descriptive circular. 
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-ment, which after all, is largely derivative. 
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is our value in it, and for this it i 
unapproachable. 

But the Bible after all is a vast library. 
One does not have time to scan it for each 
sermon, and the memory does not. regularly 
recall a suitable parable when one turns to 
sermon preparation. Because of our Chris- 
tian tradition we perhaps tend to neglect the | 
magnificant source material in the Old Testa- | 
ment, and concentrate on the New Testa- 


a 


The Jewish people brought out a fine little — 
book of selected readings for service men, 
but that for us remains one-sided as the New 
Testament. Many attempts have been made 
to select the best of the whole Bible, but for 
a minister's use, I think none of them ap-— 
proach The Fountain of Life. Printed in 
good type and size, with appropriate head-— 
ings, it should furnish the spark to one’s 
imagination and help to start the wheels 


- moving as no other anthology I know of can 


do, and even if it occasionally fails to pro- 
vide the needed springboard, it suggests 
where to look. 


Laymen, too, should appreciate it. It was 
a rich and sensitive mind that made these 
selections. While each of us has his individ-_ 
ual differences, such that no one of us would — 
ever be likely to choose a list of selections 
that did not vary greatly from those selected — 
by others, I think Prys-Jones has come as_ 
near a universally acceptable choice for 
liberals as can be made. 
ROBERT T. WESTON — 


Transformation. 


THE CHALLENGE TO YOU. By Clyde K. 
Lamb. New York: The Bond Wheelwright 
Company. $2.75 


Clyde K. Lamb, a practical, successful 
businessman, has written a stimulating little 
book, which he calls: The Challenge to You. 
In straight-forward, non-technical language 
he challenges the reader to make religion a 
transforming power in his life instead of a 
subject for academic discussion. 


Speaking out of his own experience, Mr. 
Lamb says: “Our concept of God is changing 
and our theology concurrently, let us hope 
for the better. Man’s ideas are forever in 
flux, and we should not depend too much 
upon them. But God’s will and His laws are 
fixed and immutable. And here it is that 
our religion is to be centered. Unless we 
know God, we should be circumspect in 
spreading our ideas about him. We may do 
more harm than good.” 

This book differs from many current 
volumes in that it is concerned with the in- 
dividual human being and does not offer a 
blueprint for the solution of the world’s 
problems. The challenge is to the individual 
you —an emphasis which is all too often” 
ignored by religious leaders. 


Mr. Lamb’s book rings with the note of 
authority — an authority wrought out on the 
anvil of a vital religious experience. q 


EDWARD J. MANNING 
: 


ign, $3.60 in American money; Single 


Should we become Catholics to save civilization? 


RELIGION AND THE RISE OF WEST- 
ERN CULTURE. Gifford Lectures, 1948-49. 


By Christopher Dawson. New York: Sheed & 


Ward. $3.50. 


' These Gifford Lectures are an interpreta- 
tive history of Western Civilization in the 
Middle Ages up to about 1300 a.p. One 
will get on better with them if’ one knows 
the main outlines of the history beforehand, 
but this is not absolutely necessary. They 
show the creative role of the Catholic 
Church in the early development of our 
culture. Dawson is vividly aware that all 
civilizations depend upon religion. His 
earlier Gifford Lectures (1947, Religion and 
Culture, Sheed & Ward) should be read in 
this connection; also his Enquiries into Re- 
ligion and Culture, 1933. He slants his his- 
torical studies to prove that we should all be 
Catholics in order to save civilization. 


The Catholic Church transmitted the cul- 
tural heritage of civilized living from the 
Roman Empire to the barbarians in the early 
Middle Ages. Because of its intellectual and 
spiritual leadership, the West developed a 
cultural unity and became a civilized com- 
munity. The Catholic Church was the 
mother and the nurse of Western Civiliza- 
tion. Our present culture is founded on 
Catholicism. The moral Dawson draws 
from this is that we can save our civiliza- 
tion, now threatened with disintegration, by 
getting back to fundamentals, that is, to the 
Catholic Church, 

But a non-Catholic might ask, Why not 
embrace some other religion, perhaps one 
that is more liberal, more friendly to scien- 
tific truth, and more democratic? Civiliza- 
tion is, as Dawson says, based on religion (as 
well as on force, agriculture and the division 
of labor); but some civilizations have been 
based on non-Catholic religions. Dawson’s 
reply to this question, at least for non- 
Catholics, would probably be that Catholi- 
cism is shown to be the one true religion by 
its having made this Western Civilization ot 
ours superior to all other civilizations (pp. 
7-9). Our culture is superior, he says, in 
its incessant and reétless striving for novelty 
and improvement (p. 8). Other superior 

elements are, he says, science and technology 
(pp. 8-10). He does not mention democ- 
racy as a great achievement. 


One who doubts his main thesis might 
point to both the science and the restless 
creativity of the Greeks, who lacked Catholi- 
cism. He himself refers to this on p. 229. 
Dawson deplores the destruction of in- 
_tellectual freedom by political dictators (pp. 
6, 7). True spiritual freedom comes from 
the supernatural (p. 7)! Also he insists 
that people need a religion or ideology in- 
volving a philosophy of history (pp. 5, 6). 
This natural human demand shows itself in 
a perverse form in Communism. A super- 
natural philosophy of history, like Catholi- 
cism, is best. Real (supernatural) religion 
appeals to the unconscious (p. 7), and he 
seems to think that this is an advantage. 
_ He is very similar to A. J. Toynbee in his 
ability as a historian, in his propensity for 
interpreting whole civilizations as units, and 


* 


in his enthusiasm for the primitive elements 
in religion. He signally fails to understand 
how the maturation of Western Civilization 
has compelled it for its own good to become 
a somewhat thankless child and, in part, to 
cut the apron strings which bound it to its 
nurse and.mother. Even if people have 
been civilized as a result of the creative in- 
fluence of a fanatically supernaturalistic re- 
ligion which may make a strong emotional 
appeal to the subconscious, still once they 
are civilized they tend to take a more 
rational view of things than such a religion 
can condone. In a mature secular culture 
men discover science, which Dawson. admits 
is a great achievement, and some of them 
interpret it intelligently. They may also 
come to understand the larger movements 
of history as analyzed by Toynbee and 
Dawson; and they may synthesize their his- 
torical insights with their scientific natural- 
istic philosophy in order to find salvation in- 
dependently of those primitive ideologies by 
which ignorant barbarians have been greatly 
benefited. 


GARDNER WILLIAMS 


Verve & concreteness 


A UNITARIAN STATES HIS CASE. By 
Robert W. Sonen. Boston: Beacon Press. $2 

Robert Sonen, the minister of All Souls 
Church in Tulsa, believes that the proper 
“clue” to Unitarianism is not in some state- 
ment of beliefs or disbeliefs but rather in 
the Unitarian search for “free and honest 
thought.” All men have a right to think for 
themselves, “not negatively without opposi- 
tion but positively with all possible aid and 
assistance.” 


Taking this position as a starting point, 
Mr. Sonen in this highly readable book pre- 
sents some of the important things that he 
believes liberal religion has to say to the 
world today, to a world that believes itself 
emancipated from religion. The subjects 
discussed cover a wide range, including God, 
the Bible, prayer, immortality, education and 
labor relations. Typical of his approach and 
of his attempt to indicate how liberal religion 
aims to liberate, fructify and integrate all 
areas of human experience is his interpreta- 
tion of the involvement of religious liberal- 
ism’s conception of freedom in the spread of 
modern public education (Horace Mann), 
in the kindergarten movement (Frederick 
Froebel), and in cooperation between labor 
and management. In these several areas the 
reader is shown how liberalism has demon- 
strated the truth of the dictum, “He who 
will not love his brother whom he has seen, 
cannot possibly love God whom he has not 
seen. This is the message you have learned 
from the beginning, that ye are to love one 
another.” 


With Mr. Sonen there is never a dull mo- 
ment. He writes with verve and concrete- 
ness, and with apt use of the literature of 
poetry and philosophy. Generally he tries 
to persuade through suggestive understate- 
ment rather than through overstatement or 
complete statement. 

JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 
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Like the legendary Phoenix bird, the 
187 year old First Unitarian Church of 
Northborough, Massachusetts, rose from 
its ashes to a renewed life this year. In 
the Oct. 9 issue, Life magazine recorded 
the dramatic story of its destruction and 
rebirth in three full pages of pictures and 
text. Four years of hard work and fund 
raising through thrift sales, concerts, 
plays, auctions, dances, a circus, an ice 
carnival, scrap drives, and over fifty 
church suppers stood between the picture 
of the shapeless flaming mass and the 
shining white church on the next page. 
A symbol to Unitarians everywhere of 
the courage and vitality of their fellows, 
the Northborough Church with the Rev. 
Andrew G. Rosenberger as its minister, 
will take a well-remembered place in 
U. S. Unitarian history. 
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“No good or evil... .”’ 


OUT OF MY LATER YEARS. By Albert 
Einstein. New York: Philosophical Library. 
$4.75. 


These opinions of Albert Einstein on a 
variety of subjects, serve as an important, 
though fragmentary, case history of the men- 
tal processes of one of the greatest scientists 
of all time. Religious leaders will be par- 
ticularly interested in his comments on the 
problem of the relationship between science 
and religion. To the discomfiture of those 
who would substitute science or scientism for 
religion, Einstein says: “The realms of re- 
ligion and science are clearly marked off 
from each other; nevertheless there exist be- 
tween the two strong reciprocal relation- 
ships.” His definition of science as “the at- 
tempt at the posterior reconstruction of exist- 
ence by the process of conceptualization,” 
will meet with general approval. The same 
cannot be said for his definition of religion 
which he equates with utilitarian ethics. He 
maintains that “the concept of a personal 
God . . . is the main source of the present- 
day conflicts between the spheres of religion 
and science”; and therefore should be given 
up by teachers of religion “in their struggle 
for the ethical-good.” 

This view of religion is consistent with 
philosophical naturalism (the account of 
nature as known through sense perception 
and reasoning), which apparently serves as 
Einstein’s frame of reference. But it is not 
consistent with religion (the account of 
man’s inner life, of history, and of nature, 
as known through the experience of living). 
Einstein errs in assuming that the highest 
form of belief in a personal God is merely 
“a sublimation” of primitive conceptions. 
The higher forms of religion differ from 
primitive forms of religion quite as much as 


the higher forms of science differ from primi- ~ 


tive forms of science. Furthermore, the 
transition from primitive forms to higher 
forms, both in religion and in science, is due, 
not to “sublimation,” but to revelation which 
Whitehead says “is the primary characteriza- 
tion of all knowledge.” Both in religion and 
in science we can understand only that for 
which we have the necessary maturity and 
preparation. Neither failure to understand 
the highest form of religion, nor the fact that 
it cannot be expressed in terms of physical 
concepts, is an argument against its validity. 

Einstein, like many other scientists, is a 
frightened man. He declares that “one who 
thinks about the future must live in fear 
and terror.” His one hope of salvation lies 
in socialism (social planning) and a world 
government; but he is afraid these will result 
in enslavement rather than in general well- 
being, men being what-they-are. There he 
stops, and there science stops; because “for 
the scientist there is only ‘being’ but... 
no good or evil, and no goal. . . . The scien- 
tific method furnishes means to realize 
goals, but it cannot furnish goals.” It is at 
this point that religion takes over. 

The Christian formula for transforming 
the world by giving it valid ethical and 
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spiritual goals is also the formula for the 
control of atomic energy in the interests of 
human well-being. It needs only to be im- 
plemented in order to become effective in 
world affairs, even as Einstein’s formula for 
atomic energy had to be implemented to 
become effective. 

A. R. SHELANDER 


Is he kidding? 
DIANETICS. By L. Ron Hubbard. New 
York: Hermitage House. $4 

This is a controversial book. It is guaran- 
teed to remain a controversy because the 
royalties from it are being used to establish 
the L. Ron Hubbard Dianetics Foundation 
in Elizabeth, N. J. So far, these royalties 
have approached the sum of $100,000. 

This is an important book. Read it or 
you will miss a minor (perhaps major) flurry 
in psychological, medical and philosophic 
thought. It is no secret that L. Ron Hub- 
bard made his living writing science fiction. 
In fact, Dianetics received its preview in 
Astounding Science Fiction Stories. This 
has been considered by one reviewer the ulti- 
mate criticism. The serious reader is also 
haunted by this fact although Hubbard him- 
self says, “This is no solemn book.” 

It is possible that a half million copies of 
this book will be sold. It should hurt no 
one and it might help hundreds even though 
a few years from now people will still be ask- 
ing, “Is he kidding?” 

The neologism “dianetics” is classically 
spelled “dianoetics,” a time honored spelling 
which has as its opposite “ethos.” “Ethos” is 
man’s actions. “Dianoetics” is man’s thought. 
L. Ron Hubbard is the latest “mind over 
matter” prophet who has tried to conquer 
ethos by dianoetics; who has tried to correct 
man’s actions by correcting man’s thinking. 

Dianetics has the ingredients of traditional 
religion cooked up to whet the appetite of 
the unchurched modern. | It promises (in its 
own words) that man can love and serve 
God in this world and be happy with him 
forever in the next. God has become a qua- 
ternity—the Individual, the Pair, the Group, 
Mankind (p. 33). “They are the four roads 
—and the four roads are actually one road.” 
Immortality is assured, happiness is positively 
guaranteed in the quaternity. The priests 
are “auditors”; the high priest will, of course, 
be L. Ron Hubbard. Salvation consists in 
being “cleared.” The church is the “founda- 
tion.” 

Dianetics offers certain cures for at least 
70% of human illnesses. The common cold 
is banished forever by dianetic therapy. 
Social ills will vanish as the number of 
“clears” increases. 

There is much we can object to in 
Dianetics. Many of the details in the book 
are hastily and prematurely thought out, 
but who can argue with these statements? 
“Rationality alone can guide man.” “There 
is freedom and happiness and plenty and a 
whole Universe to be won.” (p. 407) 

The last word on Dianetics will not be 
said for some years. “Auditor,” “engram,” 
“clear,” “demon” will take on new meanings. 


The book will make you gnash your teeth 
but it will certainly make you aware that 
liberal religion desperately needs what it of- 
fers. 

The greatest criticism of Dianetics is its 
paucity of testimonial. Apparently the Hub- 
bard Foundation has been established to cor- 
rect this very fault. THEODORE POPE 


Waste of time 


THE SEARCH FOR GOD. By Marchette 
Chute. New York: Dutton. $38 


Miss Chute has written a remarkable 
book here. However the reviewer believes 
that one so uninformed: about the facts of 
Biblical research and Biblical archaeology 
can produce nothing better than a tour 
de force in an attempt to use the Bible as 
an accurate record of the search for God 
made by the religious titans of Israel and 


. Judah, Although she takes the liberal posi- 
‘tion that it is better to break the bonds of 


orthodoxy when faced by new evidence and 
new experience indicating a broader knowl- 
edge of God, she abandons that position 
in her final chapters. There she says that 
the search for God was completed by Jesus 
Christ, and uses as her evidence the Gospel 
according to John. Thus her work is a 
new guarantee of orthodoxy in religion, and 
is, finally, at odds with the liberal spirit. 
I see no reason why a Unitarian, or any 
religious liberal should waste his time on 
this well conceived but poorly executed 
discussion of a Search for God. 

JOHN WALLACE LAWS 


THE ART OF THE 


RHYTHMIC 
CHOIR 


by Margaret Palmer Fisk 


com A history of 
| the return to 

os A the use of 

| symbolic 


# 


, movement in 
worship services 
and a handbook 
on its proper 


“All of us know that the presenta- 
tion of religious truth is often so 
prosaic and uninteresting. ... Fur- 
thermore, so much of religious ex- 
pression is so passive. Mrs. Fisk 
has shown how it can become ac- 
tive and creative and expressive.” 
ROY A. BURKHART 
Illustrated $2.50 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS | 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Pervasive as 
radioactivity 

JOHN DEWEY: Philosopher of Science and 
Freedom. A symposium edited by Sidney 
Hook. New York: Dial Press. $3.50. 

This notion may be anathema to the “great 
books” people, but it has frequently seemed 
to me that a competent book about a first- 
rate philosopher or thinker often has more 
value for the average lay reader than a book 
by such a person. This admirable symposium 
edited by Sidney Hook is a case in point. 

Here, in one package, are twenty assorted 
opinions about Dewey and his work by such 
scholars as George Boas, Horace M. Kallen, 
Irwin Edman and Ernest Nagel. What they 
do is provide a lively introduction to 
Dewey's thought and at the same time give 
a powerful impression of the widespread in- 
fluence this man has had in so many areas 
of American culture, education, and social 
and philosophic thinking. The contribu- 
tions range from metaphysics and episte- 
mology to art to education to Dewey’s trip to 
Mexico in behalf of Trotsky. For John 
Dewey is not only a pragmatic philosopher; 
he is a pragmatic phenomenon in American 
life seemingly as pervasive as radioactivity. 
Really to appreciate the man it is necessary 
to understand the astonishing range and 
variety of his influence, and an impression of 
that catholicity of influence is what this book 
primarily affords. 

Horace Kallen’s opening chapter tracing 
Dewey’s spiritual line of descent as a prag- 
matist is basic for anyone who wants to be- 
come acquainted with the most influential of 
contemporary American philosophers. Read- 
ers of this journal may be especially inter- 
ested in the brief chapter on the conflict in 
this country between Dewey’s philosophy of 
democracy and clericalism with its special 
privileges and prerogatives. 

The layman looking for a readable and 
reliable introduction to John Dewey should 
be delighted with this book. There have 
been a number of such symposia on Dewey, 
but this surely is one of the best. 

WALDEMAR ARGOW 


Europe listens patiently 
EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES. 
By Vera Micheles Dean. New York: Knopf. 
$3.50. 

Henry Ford, no doubt inspired by the 
success of the Model T, once said, “History is 
bunk.” Too often we Americans are inclined 
to agree with him. As a consequence we be- 

come frustrated with a lost sense of direc- 
tion; we grow ill with ailments the treat- 
ment of which is uncertain because the 
causes are lost in history, What is needed 
is someone to come along, make us pause, 
us where we are, and then point out 

the antecedents of our arrival. 

This job is admirably done by Vera Mi- 
cheles Dean in her latest book, Europe and 
the United States. In one volume we are 

‘related not only to history but also to the 
rest of our contemporary world. In doing 
this, Mrs. Dean’s book is explanatory rather 
than conclusive; but who is in a better 


% 
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position to explain the situation than the 
research director of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation? 

From the explanation itself one conclu- 
sion is inescapable: The United States can- 
not live unto itself and any sentiment to 
the contrary is based on pure illusion. Any- 
one however, who is inclined to judge Eu- 
rope by our standards, and that includes 
most of us, should read at least the first page 
for understanding. “Europe since the war 
is like a human being who has suffered a 
grievous personal loss . . . . like any be- 
reaved person, Europe listens patiently, and 
even gratefully, to our well-meant attempts 

. But, deep inside, Europeans know 
that some losses are beyond repair and that 
no amount of material comforts can remedy 
inner desolation. . . . And it finds joy and 
sustenance in the small things of life that 
an active and happy individual or nation is 
apt to take for granted.” 

And if there be any self-righteousness in 
any of us, certainly this should give us 
pause: “Political dictatorships and suppres- 
sion of opposition are repugnant to all Eu- 
ropeans who have had knowledge of the 

. experience of freedom. But so are 
the emphasis on material achievements, the 
racial discrimination, and the growing intol- 
erance of nonconformist opinion that many 
Europeans regard as characteristic of the 
United States.” Or this: “In comparing the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. many Euro- 
peans object to the emphasis both great 
nations give to material achievements. While 
recognizing a vast difference between de- 
mocracy and dictatorship, they prefer their 
own way of life to that of either Detroit 
on Moscow.” 


Mrs. Dean has been able to pack into 
this book an excellent and inclusive analysis 
of nationalism and internationalism (this 
chapter should be read by all who indis- 
criminately condemn all nationalism), im- 
perialism and communism, laissez-faire and 
the welfare state (must reading for fellow- 
travelers of either communism or laisseiz- 
faire capitalism). On the other hand the 
author cautiously reminds us that “To assert 
that socialism . . . is the one and only answer 
to the problems of the twentieth century is 
just as dogmatic as to assert that untram- 
meled private enterprise offers a cure-all for 
all the ills of all nations. . . . There is no 
single formula. . . . It is conceivable that, 
while the free-enterprise economy of the 
United States accepts more and more social 
responsibility . . . the European nations 

. will find in the revival of competition 
greater incentives for enlarging production, 
which in turn can then serve to expand the 
well-being of the population as a whole. This 
may sound like American piety to some, but 
when set against the background of the 
whole book, it evidences a cautiousness 
based on understanding. 

The author of this book does well by 
avoiding specific “things we must do.” There 
is enough of this . . . usually like telling a 
man that the object of a chess game is to win 
and then not giving him the pieces. Mrs. 
Dean gives us the pieces and some theories 


- 
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of the game. As to the outcome she is con- 
tent to accept “new thresholds, new amaze- 
ment.” I have offered no criticism of the 
book not for the reason that there is none 
to be made, but that it is so inconsequential 
compared to the amount to be gained in its 
reading. PAUL NATHANIEL CARNES 


Teen-age treatise 


ABOUT MYSELF. By Nevin C. Harner. 
Philadelphia: Christian Education Press. 
$1.75 

This work is a treatise on self-knowledge 
for teen-agers and those who have to deal 
with them, It is scientific; sensible and 
entertaining. 

In relation to heredity, it limits its range 
(too much, some would think, as its author 
admits) to very little besides bodily features 
and general intelligence, and insists that 
the other factor, environment, is largely 
within our own control. As to emotions 
and attitudes, it declares them to be unsafe 
guides, and that it is better always to be 
guided by thinking things through. 

There is discussion about petting, dating, 
puppy-love and mating; also about a life- 
occupation, which the author declares should 
not be just a livelihood but a vocation. 

JOSEPH CADY ALLEN 
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MAINTENANCE FUND 
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LANCASTER, MASS. 
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Are You Wondering 


what to give your minister 
for Christmas e 


Are you trying to find a gift that will 
not only be helpful to him in his work 
but that will also give him lasting 
pleasure? 


Why not make him a member of the 


MINISTER’S BOOK CACHE? 


Under this plan: 


—you send a check for $25 or $50 to 
the Beacon Press. 


—we send you a Gift Certificate to 
present to your minister. 


—we open a Minister’s Book Cache in 
the name of your minister. 


—your minister can draw on this 

Cache during the succeeding year, 
He 
can order, through us, books of any 
publisher. 


ordering books as he chooses. 


Perhaps several members of your 
church would like to join in giving a 


Book Cache. 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 

(—$25) 
I wish to present a (—$50) Minister’s Book 
Cache to. the minister named below. I 
understand. he may use this during the 
coming year to buy, through you, books of 
the Beacon Press and other publishers. I 
enclose my check [ ] money order [ |]. 
Please send a Gift Certificate for me to 
present ‘to him. 


My name 


di Rigor Fe IOS go a Ae, En Ro Od ee 


Please establish a Charter Minister’s Book 
Cache for the amount checked above to 
the credit of: 


Minister’s name 


Minister’s address 


books 


Sophisticate in protocol 
WAR OR PEACE. By John Foster Dulles. 
New York: Macmillan. $1. 

As a plea for explicit facing of our na- 
tional peril the quiet eloquence of this book 
is frightening. Both on the level of experi- 
ence in international planning and on the 
level of objectives that can reasonably be 
entertained, Mr. Dulles conducts an intro- 
duction to realities in the manner of a de- 
cent, informed and shrewd man. War or 
Peace deserves to be read. 

Yet it is a discouraging book. While it 
shows that Mr. Dulles has become a sophis- 
ticate in the modern techniques of protocol, 
it also reveals how little of fundamental 


visibility there is in even the molders of . 


Western policy. He is saying, “We have 
learned that it hurts to be hit on the head 
with a hammer.” On this topic he is broadly 
informative. But the causes of the present 
tussle he does not begin to discern. 

He is still in the era of national wars. Un- 
fortunately his practice of calling the Com- 
munists by villainous names whenever the 
question of class war arises will simply not 
see us through. In view of his unusual op- 
portunities to grow to the stature of our 
problems one would expect more than pru- 
dential reasoning from Mr. Dulles. One can 
almost see him pinching himself in the ef- 
fort to realize that we are no longer in the 
era of national wars. He does see, for 
example, that over-emphasis of the military 
viewpoint might cause us to lose the chance 
for peaceful solutions. But all the expressions 
of crisis and challenge, which the Commu- 
nists choose to subsume under the heading 
of class war, Mr. Dulles does not appreciate. 
He says, for example, that the Communists 
wish to deal chiefly with the United States 
but that we are not willing thus to cut off 
our good friends, England and France, as 
well as others. Yet he himself does precisely 
that by his infatuation with the decisiveness 
of American world leadership. If ethical 
and conceptual imponderables are also of 
significance in the present world struggle 
then surely the remaining free world is not 
a tag-along Cassidy but our intimate partner. 

Essentially Mr. Dulles’ definition of the 
problem. is that of a struggle between two 
world powers. His suggested reforms of the 
United Nations, his warnings about new 
“angles” used by the Russians, his advocacy 
of bi-partisanship, his advice to the nation 
and to the reader, all revolve around this 
central idea. In‘ reality the bout of the 
giants is a side-show and the real war 
is the war of ideas and loyalties being fought 
on the battleground of social problems. On 
the real nature of this challenge Mr. Dulles 
is weak. 

GASTON CARRIER 


If our eyes are open 
THE MAGIC OF COMMON THINGS AND 
ADVENTURES OF COMMON DAYS. By 
i Hilton. London: Epworth Press. 2s 
6d. 

Says Amy Lowell in Poetry and Poets, 
“We should read poetry because only in 
that way can we know man in all his 


moods—in the most beautiful thoughts of 
his heart, in his farthest reaches of imagi- 
nation, in the tenderness of his love, in the 
nakedness and awe of his soul confronted 
with the terror and wonder of the Universe.” 

Muriel Hilton is the wife of the Unitarian 
minister of Hastings, England. In these 
booklets of verse and prose she makes vivid 
some of her feelings for the common things 
of life in a mood of quiet appreciation. 

If our hearts and eyes are open, then 


“So many things accompany the day 
To make it glad: embroidery, a strand 
Of colored silk, a sharpened pencil, ink, 
And water running softly through my 

hand: ‘ 
Then firelight caught in dark mahog- 
ch Rep eee Be 


The pleasures of touching, smelling, seeing, 
hearing; the joy of old friends and new 
friends; feelings of sadness, wonder, aspira- 
tion—all these, through appreciation, may 
be woven into the “magic of common things.” 
For “ordinary things, if touched with the 
devotion which comes from worship, can 
shine with lustre and significance.” 

RAYMOND A. SABIN 


Mighty impact 

COMMUNITY SERVICE AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH—GROUP THERAPY IN A 
CHURCH PROGRAM. By Hubert Coffey, 
Mervin Freedman, Timothy Leary, Abel Os- 
sorio. Ann Arbor, Michigan: The Journal of 
Social Issues, Vol. VI, No. 1. $1. 

Valuable to churchmen and psychologists 
alike is this issue of the Journal of Social Is- 
sues which is devoted entirely to a report 
of the group therapy program which for 
several years has been conducted at the 
First Unitarian Church of Berkeley by psy- 
chologists from the University of California. 
Rev. J. Raymond Cope, minister of the 
church, experienced counselor, and originator 
of the program, writes a brief introduction 
in which he suggests that “the impact of 
‘psychotherapy’ on religion promises to be 
even more far-reaching than that which fol- 
lowed from the theories of Galileo and Dar- 
win.” As a result of his experience with 
counseling he concludes that “the good life 
involved more than intellectualizing about 
means and ends,” something which Unitarian 
churches in general might learn to their 
advantage. This is a pioneering work in the 
field of group therapy and one which should 
have broad influence. F, DANFORD LION 
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INTO ACTIVITIES OF 
THE NEW CHURCH YEAR 


REMEMBER! 


THE WIDEST ASSORTMENT 
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MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
. SOCIETY. ; 
41 Bromfield Street’ ~ 
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Bows head in shame 


To Register Readers: 

It is with utter surprise, utter disappoint- 
ment that I read the pronouncements of the 
Editorial Board of The Christian Register 
and officers of the A.U.A. in re-endorsing 
that to me unjustified and wholly unwanted 
and ruinous Korean war! The question 
of our economy should have been enough 
to prevent, but Christian morality should 
utterly condemn, such a war. 

We are killing men, women and children, 
destroying property, villages, towns, rail- 
roads, bridges and sending thousands upon 
thousands of half starved Koreans into the 
mud and heat with no shelter and nothing 
to eat. 

Had the North Koreans not been mo- 
lested by us, they would not have played 
such havoc. True there would have been 
purges but the killings would not have 
been comparable to what is going on now. 
And now that our army has driven the 
North Koreans out of the South what then 
have we accomplished and what then are 
we going to do? Maintain a huge army 
over there? And as a result of all this 
can we not expect a financial bankruptcy 
of our whole nation, with liberty gone to 
the wind? 

I bow my head in shame at the action 
of our Unitarian leadership. 

DR. JOSEPH PESTAL, Wahoo, Neb. 


Protests ‘haste’. 


To Register Readers: 

President Eliot in his September editorial 
asks, in this moment of international crisis, 
that we “keep reason in command of our 
emotions.” And then for the first time 
he reveals that, in what appears at least 
to me to be an act more of emotion than 
reason, he sent “a pledge of loyal support” 
to President Truman “expressing what I 
believed would be the instantaneous re- 
sponse to his appeal on the part of Uni- 
tarians everywhere.” 

No doubt President Eliot is speaking for 
a majority of Unitarians, but how can he 
be sure? Senator Paul Douglas this sum- 
mer called on the American people to let 
their representatives in Congress know their 
feelings about the Korean situation if only 
by telepathy! Surely the President of the 
American Unitarian Association is not using 
that method of polling Unitarian opinion. 
Is congregational polity to be suspended 
together with civil liberties in times of inter- 
national crisis? President Eliot writes that 
“as a body of churches we. are, therefore, 
unmistakably on record.” Who can put us 
on record so hurriedly? 

And why all this hurry? I can under- 
stand the indecent haste of the commander 
of the local American Legion post to tele- 
graph the president his unqualified support, 

i+ why the President of the American 
Unitarian Association? Is our patriotism 
_that much jin- question? -Why, too, the 
sudden taking of the Unitarian Commission 

1 World Order out of mothballs? Because 

of this haste, one-must ask if the several, 


> 


well-known points of view on foreign policy 
within the denomination are represented 
on this “reactivated body?” 

Unitarians must have something to say 
about the tragic events in Korea. And what 
Unitarians eventually will say in orderly 
democratic fashion will probably not reflect 
my personal convictions. But whatever the 
President and the Association do should not 
be done in such obvious haste. 

REV. HOMER JACK, Evanston, IIl. 


Prove to Russia 
To Register Readers: 

In view of certain attitudes expressed on 
foreign affairs, a few words might be in 
order. It happens that Dr. Ralph Cooper 
Hutchison, president of Lafayette College, 
has been advocating that the United States 
declare a Monroe Doctrine for the world, 
and enforce it with the power we have, 
pointing out that we succeeded, so far as the 
Americas were concerned, in maintaining 
such a policy with one warship and an army 
as large as the New Jersey State Police. The 
success of such a policy against aggression 
depends upon a thorough knowledge of the 
art of war. A nation’s war policy has failed 
when it is forced to go to war. We fought 
two wars because many people thought 
that Christians should not use force, and 
considered a knowledge of the use of power 
unseemly. They have paid an excessively 
high price for their misconceptions of the 
teachings of Jesus. 

Open your Bible to St. Matthew, (11:34), 
you who are pacifists. Read the words, 
“Think not that I am come to send peace on 
earth; I come not to send peace, but a 
sword.” Read the quotation from Pascal by 
Frank Munk in “The Time is Noon” [April 
Register}, “Justice without force is impotent. 
Force without justice is tyrannical. Let us 
therefore combine justice with force.” Jesus 
knew that things which were evil must be 
opposed, and advocated it. He also sought 
to avoid senseless conflict arising through 
misunderstandings. . . . 

If church people do not want to have the 
A-bomb or the H-bomb used, then they 
should see to it that the threat of their use 
is so fully exploited that Russia must vir- 
tually disarm or be destroyed. She will dis- 
arm rather than take the latter alternative, 
provided she is absolutely sure we mean to 
do exactly what we say we will do if our 
terms are not met: That road is the only 
road to security and peace... . 
EDWARD ADAMS RICHARDSON, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Revolution indeed! 
To Register Readers: 

It is all very well for a disembodied 
editor, floating ethereally over Beacon Hill, 
to cry out that it is “Time for Our Revo- 
lution,” but when a reasonable facsimile of 
revolution actually does break out.in Greece, 
Indo-China, China or Korea, what we 
actually do is call out the troops and pour 
hell on the offenders. Is it any wonder 
that the words “America” and “bomb” are 
becoming irretrievably associated in the 
minds of hundreds of millions of our fellow 
human beings? 

Why should a nation which does so little 


- 
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about its own sharecroppers and migrant 
farm workers be concerned too much about 
the misery of peasants in distant lands? 

Perhaps the men and women of Asia and 
Africa see us more clearly than we do our- 
selves. We have prettied our plutocracy 
with blue ribbons so that it may be passed 
off as true democracy, and we are so be- 
mused by our own hallucinations that no one 
arises among us to say that the Emperor is 
indeed naked. The press, radio and television 
drench our people with inanity, banality 
and propaganda. Now we have Americans 
so befuddled that it makes sense to them 
when they are told that bombs can “pre- 
serve” peace. They have been turned into 
barbarians who accept the threat of geno- 
cide via atom bombs without a twinge of 
conscience. 

Why do we call for revolutions among 
the poor? Certainly we don’t mean to serve 
as decoys to get the Indo-Chinese and other 
hapless people blotted off the earth in a 
welter of B-29 bombings. What if the 
people of Iran were to take our editorial 
seriously and seek to throw off the feudal 
reins of the oily Shah? What if the Negroes 
of South Africa were to rise up against 
their white oppressors? Could they not 
expect the same tender attentions we now 
shower on the Korean people in the name 
of a “free world?” 

We do indeed need to “back a revolution 
of our own,” but we must first tear off the 
veil of hypocrisy and insincerity that is 
blinding us. Our intelligence is our best 
weapon to give us understanding, to see 
ourselves as others see us, and to see others 
as they are. That way we could see some 
dictatorship at home as well as in Russia, 
and some democracy in Russia as well as 
here. We might begin to see each other 
as people and- brothers. In due course 
both Russia and America might advance 
toward democracy and divest themselves of 
dictatorship. 

HARVEY O'Connor, Little Compton, R. I. 
Eprror’s Nore: If Rev. Harry Meserve, 
author of the editorial under discussion, 
floats, then it is over Nob Hill in San Fran- 
cisco, not over Beacon Hill in Boston. 


Endorsements for H.C.M. 


To Register Readers: 

I am glad to see the statement of facts, 
in relation to a right attitude in our future 
understanding of problems dealing with 
people of the Far East, as presented so 
clearly and without bias in the September 
Christian Register editorial signed H. C. M. 

L. H. DRAKE, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


To Register Readers: 

I’m hoarse from cheering Harry C. Me- 
serve’s editorial (September). Huff's and 
Schlesinger’s articles also arouse my en- 
thusiasm. I can even read -Swanson’s 
medievalism in the same number without 
running a temperature, 

ARTHUR B. HEWSON, Chicago, Ill. 


To Register Readers: 

I want to thank and congratulate the 
Register for the excellent editorial in The 
Christian Register of August: “Someone 
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Must Break the Circle” (H. C. M.). But 
who? Why doesn’t the AUA start a cam- 
paign? Some rich men and women will 
help. Print this editorial by the millions. 
Either distribute them free—which would 
be best—or sell them for 8 cents each. I 
will buy a hundred. 

But you must act quickly, time is run- 
ning short. I wish I could do something, 
but I am poor, sickly, and nearing eighty. 

NAME WITHHELD 


Make wars terrible 
To Register Readers: 

Outlawing weapons has never stopped 
wars—it is an example of trying to cure a 
disease by healing the symptoms. The root 
of war is hate and greed. Outlawing the 
hydrogen bomb cannot make war Christian. 
War is Hell. The worse it is, the less it 
will be pursued. Hate can be controlled 
only by fear. Eventually we hope that 
understanding and love of fellow men may 
replace hate—but this change must come 
from within all men and no police ruling 
from without will bring it. Until the day 
of peace on earth arrives let us use our 
most powerful weapons, make wars terrible, 
that they may be fewer and shorter, for 
the only argument men of ill will can un- 
derstand is fear of superior force. 

MRS. ROLLINS W. MOORE, Littleton, N. H. 


Two misinterpretations 
To Register Readers: 

May I commend The Christian Register 
for printing the article on the Soviet Union 
by Hugh Weston. I was surprised, how- 
ever, to see that the headline completely 
distorted the quotation of Mr. Weston: 
“a very great contribution to the maintain- 
ing of free inquiry.” Mr. Weston did not 
ascribe this to his article. 
Register’s publication of his article would 
be such a contribution. 

I should not have written this letter, 
however, had not Mr. Herling in the next 
issue, also misinterpreted the statement of 
Mr. Weston. This misinterpretation, fol- 
lowed by his ridicule of Mr. Weston’s state- 
ment, betrays the loose-looking and prej- 
udice which is abundantly evident in the 
article by Mr. Herling. 

REV. JOHN EVANS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


USC praised 
To Register Readers: 

Recently I received a very interesting 
communication from a meeting of the 
Southern Unitarian Institute at Lake Wac- 
camaw, N. C., in which great interest was 
expressed in the Point IV program. This 
communication was signed by quite a num- 
ber of the conferees at the Institute. I 
appreciate very greatly this manifestation of 
fine concern about the program. I would 
like them to know also that I have observed 
the manner in which the Unitarian Service 
Committee works to render a_ technical 
assistance program of its own in many 
parts of the world. Recently I attended 
a briefing of thirteen very highly qualified 
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He said the 


medical professors who had been assembled 
by the Unitarians for a mission to Japan. 
This group has gone to Japan to spend 
some months in Japanese medical schools 
instructing teachers and others in medical 
advance as we have experienced it in this 
country. I was deeply impressed by the 
briefing of this group and by its quality. 
Therefore, I have a high appreciation -of 
what the Unitarians are dong. 

CAPUS M. WAYNICK, 

Acting Administrator, 

Point IV Program. 


Not a nebulous idea 
To Register Readers: 


Over the Labor Day week-end I was. 
privileged to share in an unusual experience, ~ 


which I would like in turn to share with 
Christian Register readers, especially those 
who look with misgiving on the “universal 
religion” emphasis of some of us. 

The International Student, Friendship 
Council regularly. conducts a camp on 
Staten Island, at the close of summer, for 
large numbers of young people from foreign 
lands, who find themselves in New York 
City. A committee of these students in- 
vited me to attend their camp Sunday, 
September 3, to help them conduct a service 
of worship. I was surprised and delighted 
to learn that the idea of this service had 
sprung up from their own numbers, and 
that indeed, they had been conducting 
similar services for three years. All they 
wanted of me was to help smooth off a few 
rough edges here and there. 

I can truly say I have seen—not the 
nebulous idea—but the shining reality. of 
universal religion. Not the fruit of theolo- 
gian’s planning or ecclesiastical strategy, 
but the simple, obvious outpouring of the 
minds of young people who, finding them- 
selves in a kind of universal fellowship of 
nations and races, thought it altogether 
natural to express as well the universality 
of religion. 

There were, I should say, about seventy 
or eighty at the very simple service, which 
was led by six of the students and myself. 
After a few introductory words, we quieted 
ourselves, Quaker style, and from time to 
time one or another rose to read prayers, 
in his own tongue or in English, sometimes 
in both. There was a Roman Catholic boy 
from Sierra Leona, North Africa, a Jew 
from Germany, a Moslem from Egypt, a 
lovely Negro Protestant girl from America, 
a young Hindu, and a Baha-ist from Persia. 

The prayers or readings—and the whole 
spirit of the occasion—bore witness to the 
truth that what is most vital in any of the 
great religions of mankind is universal: 
peace, fellowship, health, the happiness of 
the family. We do not have to create uni- 
versal religion; we only have to recognize it. 

We of the Unitarian fold may mark one 
additional fact. When these students 
thought of going to someone to help them, 
their first choice was John Haynes Holmes, 
who is known the world around, of course, 
for just this contribution to religion, When 


it did not appear possible for Dr. Holmes 
to take on this particular responsibility, 
their next immediate impulse was to call 
in a Unitarian! For of all the demonina- 
tions, ours has shown the catholicity of spirit 
which bid most fair to understand and. 
desire to co-operate in their venture. It 
was only my great personal good fortune 
to happen to be in the city at the time. 


And when they sought for a hymn with 


which to bring this service to a close, they 
chose, quite unknowing (and I did not 
tell them) a Unitarian hymn, Hosmer’s 
“Forward Through The Ages.” 

Afterwards an older man who identified 
himself as a native of Pakistan said to me, 
“Never before have I seen Christian and 
Moslem sit down together to pray. It is 
a good thing that has happened here.” 

. which about sums up my feelings in 
the matter. For the larger implications of 
this experience for Unitarians, I will be 
content to let the event speak for itself. 

_ REV. WALTER ROYAL JONES, JR., Brooklyn 


Tribute to Dan Fenn 
A letter for Register readers to share 


Dear Mr. Fenn: 

At the recent meeting of the North 
Middlesex Ministerial Association, held at 
Littleton on September 11, it was unani- 
mously voted that a letter of sincere 
appreciation be sent you from the group 
upon your retirement as head of the De- 
partment of Ministry. I was given the 
honor of writing these words of greeting 
and best wishes to you. From our long 
personal friendship that extends back 
through the years, I feel particularly happy 
to do so. 

You are receiving many words of appre- 
ciation and best wishes for the future at 
this time. You deserve each one, for we 
who know you intimately in the relation- 
ship of a common ministry, know of your 
untiring devotion to the interests of the 
ministers of our Unitarian churches. We 
know of your devoted loyalty to the Uni- 
tarian faith in which you were reared anc 
which you so ably present. I wish tha’ 
you might have heard all the words of 
gratitude spoken in your behalf at ow 
meeting, of the many and one small bu 
meaningful acts which you have extendec 
towards those with whom you have workec 
so diligently and well, of the courteou 
manner in which you have met the prob 
lems of the individual ministers. It wa: 
of these things that we thought and spok: 
as we remembered your work with anc 
for us all. ; 

Deep and sincere as is our regret at you: 
leaving your official position in our Denom 
ination, we rejoice in the fact that thi 
change does not mean our loss of y 
council and advice. Perhaps it will brin 
you closer to,us all. What our 
tion loses, your fellow ministers still k 
to a degree as you join us again in th 
work of the active ministry of our Ui 
tarian Fellowship. We welcome you 
“onto the firing line” as one of our numb: 
expressed his own return to active 
We welcome you back to the , 
and work of an active pulpit. We 


a) 

come you back to the tasks that await 
us as we make more meaningful the 
message of our Liberal Faith. We wish 
you well in the future as you continue to 
serve that which is deepest in your heart 
and spirit. 

__ As you leave the office at 25 Beacon 
Street, we want to be among the large 
number who express their thanks for all 
you have done, all you have meant to our 
Denomination and to your fellow ministers. 
For the dignity and strength you brought 
to the position you served so well. May 
the future be filled with all good things 
for you and yours. 

REV. ROBERT C. WITHINGTON, Billerica, Mass. 


The McCarran Bill 
To Register Readers: 

America stands in real peril today both 
from without and from within our country. 
The peril from without is obvious. The peril 
from within is not so obvious because it is 
two-fold: There is the peril that comes from 
those who would openly subvert our govern- 
ment if they could. But there is also the 
peril that comes from those who would sub- 
vert our government in order to get at the 
would-be subversives. America faces a grave 
danger from its own present fears. A wave 
of hysteria has come over our people and 
especially our Congress. 

In an attempt to save the “American way 
of life,” measures are now being taken, from 
the most patriotic of motives, that are bound 
to jeopardize if not destroy it. The present 
measure to outlaw the Communists in our 
midst is a case in point. In my considered 
judgment this measure which has been re- 
passed over the President’s veto by both 
House and Senate represents, not a vindica- 
tion of the American way of life but a sub- 
stantial triumph for the Soviet way of life. 
It is precisely what the Communists would 
like to see. us do to support their contention 
that our professed democracy is not real but 
fictitious. It will not decrease the activities 
of the Communists but will have a tendency 
to increase them. The McCarran Bill is, in 
my judgment, a worse disaster than Pearl 
Harbor because it is a moral disaster. It 
imperils all freedom of thought and speech 
and negates the First Amendment to our 
Constitution which is the chief political asset 
that differentiates us from Soviet Russia and 
all other forms of dictatorship. For this law, 
designed to restrict the freedom of Commu- 
nists today and tomorrow, could be used 
against loyal Republicans, Democrats and 
Liberals the day after tomorrow. It could 
be used to intimidate the hitherto free pul- 
Be press of this country. For it estab- 


lishes as law the nefarious and un-American 
ciple of “guilt by association” and re- 
verses the American principle that “a man 
is innocent until he is proved guilty.” 
Once the spirit of thought and speech 
takes possession of a country, there is no 
telling when or where it will strike or whom. 
When Robespierre gave his sanction to the 
repressive measures of the French Revolu- 
tion in the name of liberty, little did he 
ream that he himself would be destroyed 
very terror he had helped to un- 
h. Those who think they are most secure 
the consequences this new law 
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should consider how, once the demon of 
repression is allowed to get under way, it is 
no respector of persons and has no patience 
with reason, logic or evidence. All it needs 
to wreak vengeance on its victims is fear and 
suspicion. It seems to me that we have 
allowed our fear of Communism to betray 


us into doing more to subvert the Amer- 


ican way of life ourselves than a host of 
Communist agents could ever hope to 
achieve by themselves alone. 

If the Supreme Court does not pronounce 
this bill unconstitutional; if it remains very 
long on our statute books and is not repeal- 
ed, I venture to predict that future histor- 
ians will look back upon it as the begin- 
ning of the decline of the American Repub- 
lic as a noble experiment in Democracy. To 
change the figure of speech, it could mean 
that the entire fabric of our freedom will 
begin to unravel before our very eyes, Like 
Samson of old we shall have allowed the 
secret source of our moral strength to be 
cut off! 

REV. DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS, Rochester, N. Y. 


Free-for-all 
To Register Readers: 

This is the way it looks from here. Massa- 
chusetts is rapidly joining the territory from 
the Rio Grande to Patagonia, with the 
American way yielding to the Italian, Span- 


_ ish and Portuguese way. A high-powered 


evangelist is making a reputation with the 
same old scareheads that terrified European 


‘peasants in the 16th century, and the colon- 


ists here when Calvinism was at its worst. 
The New England press reports it all shame- 
lessly along with other bad news. Boston 
newspapers read like a church bulletin full 
of matter about which one has no interest. 
Hearst’s kiss of death is taken as a blessing. 
What have these crowds following a revival- 
ist around gained from their American free- 
dom and opportunity? One asks, “Freedom 
for what?” More and more one in New 
England wants to be under some church 
name dissociated completely from Christian 
and Protestant and from these successive 
stages of the past: Lutheran, Calvinistic, 
Augustinian, Greek, Roman, Hebrew, Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian. 

These representations being made to our 
citizens about their status in the universe, 
and how to get out of it, are purely imagina- 
tive and have no basis in any reality that is 
known. This fear mongering prospers under 
our religious liberty statutes. * Never before 
has there been such a grand free-for-all for 
scarehead belief distributors. Only ignor- 
ance and sincerity keep it from being fraud 
and actionable in the courts. 

The most amazing part of this orthodoxy, 
both kinds, on the march back, is the in- 
difference to, almost hostility to, social wel- 
fare. Hardly an evil is hindered or a good 
project helped. Various kinds of skulldug- 
gery in Boston and Massachusetts are not 
even inconvenienced by the most faithful 
of these religionists. On the sideline cheer- 
ing for hierarchy and revivalist are the re- 
actionaries, who hope that the religious ex- 
citement will keep the victims’ minds off of 
what is being done to them. 

REV. JOHN MALICK, Provincetown, Mass. 


Account squared 
To Register Readers: : 

I agree 100% with Archibald MacLeish’s 
article in the August Christian Register. But 
I am wondering why from Mr. McLeish’s 
rich vocabulary he should choose the adjec- 
tive “womanish” to modify “hatred.” (“How 
could we fall from ourselves so far and into 
such morbid and unmanly fears, such 
womanish hatreds, such hysterical suspicion 
of each other and ourselves, such cowardly 
distrust of our own destinies as a people?” ) 
Was it necessary to link the word 
“womanish” with “morbid,” “unmanly,” 
“cowardly,” “hysterical?” “Womanish ha- 
treds”— well maybe he was thinking of 
Madame Defarge. 

HENRIETTA OTIS SHAW, New Orleans, La. 


I can only throw myself on the mercy of 
my correspondent. The sense in which I 
used the word is literary and academic and 
obsolete. From a professional writer it would 
be bad enough. From a professor of rhetoric 
inexcusable. In addition to which it assigns 
to the victims of McCarthyitis attributes they 
cannot aspire to possess. 

ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


Headlong teward the pit 
To Register Readers: 

Unitarians have always been on the van- 
guard of progress. This position requires 
historical perspective and a genuine willing- 
ness to discard methods which, though 
sacred, may be dangerously obsolete; sym- 
bols which though hallowed, may be bas- 
tions of deceit — in short, intellectual curios- 
ity, intellectual courage. 

That we are living in times without exact 
historical precedent is patent; that we are 
moving toward what may very well be the 
end of civilization’s long and arduous road 
toward the good life is not just the view 
of the alarmist, but is the opinion of the 
most sober judgment of our times. Uni- 
tarians, then, before any other duty to man- 
kind, owe all-out effort in trying to stem 
the tide of the impending holocaust. Many 
of us sincerely believe that a religious revo- 
lution (inside the human breast) alone can 
end war. Actually many types of war, in- 
cluding some varieties of the armed conflict, 
have been fought and won, with permanent 
peace ensuing, within the social structures of 
human beings whose fundamental nature 
was not changed. While the hour is griev- 
ously late, it is not yet too late to stop the 
unbelievable destruction that will surely 
come if we cannot take the effectual meas- 
ures which can deflect our headlong course 
toward the pit. 

I beseechingly recommend that every Uni- 
tarian minister preach a sermon on Emery 
Reves’ book The Anatomy of Peace. Within 
it we have a sane and reasonable outline of 
the action which can stop war in this genera- 
tion, if not permanently—which this meas- 
ure might very well succeed in achieving. 
A copy of this book can be obtained for 
$1.00 from Pocket Books, Inc., 1230 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York City. Unitarians! 
Read every word, and pass your copy to an 
intelligent friend. 

DOREEN MARY KNoTH, So. Amboy, N. J. 
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Many conflicts sew society together 


To Register Readers: 

Consideration raised by Mr. Paul E. Kil- 
linger and the Reverend Harvey Swanson 
are of interest to one who has warily re- 
turned to the Unitarian fold after a quarter 
century absence from a church of any sort. 

Mr. Swanson and this correspondent 
might find themselves in agreement on but 
few points of a religio-philosophical nature. 
However, we seem to be at heartwarming 
oneness on the issue of intellectual integrity. 
It is a solid pleasure to know that those 
candidating for Unitarian pulpits do not 
descend in general to the level of that little 
book, The Art of Candidating, but it is dis- 
tressing to consider that any might sink in 
any degree while professing a faith which 
rightly exalts gentle candor. 


Now touching Mr. Swanson and this con- 
tributor: Ross, the Wisconsin sociologist, 
acutely says that many conflicts sew society 
together. It really fosters the larger genial- 
ity to find oneself at some one point, at least, 
warmly in sympathy with another of widely 
different outlook. I recall one such mutual 
glow shared with a professor at the Catholic 
University at Washington. 


Some of us at Meadville in 721, ’22 and 
*23—seeing ourselves in accord with pre- 
rather than post-Platonic thought (now. we 
might feel ourselves disciples of Professor 
Stace )—were faced with a sleep murdering 
dilemma: was it indeed best to give up our 
heart’s desire to work for Truth, Goodness 
and Beauty with the Unitarians—most of 
whom drew glowing, all-sufficient sustenance 
from Theism or should we brashly jump off 
the dock and breast the icy waves alone, 
frankly avowing our materialistic idealism? 

The resultant dormitory sessions were 
among the most vital of human contacts. 
Many felt it uncalled for, injudicious and 
even quixotic to sacrifice the years of prep- 
aration and the investment of the denom- 
ination to leave the sane and_ finely useful 
road opening before us: one cannot, they 
reasoned, live in a little cosmos of dear 
design, for there is much accommodation to 
be achieved for the ends of function. (We 
who found ourselves unable to make this 
decision have followed with interest the 
work of these more judicious ones.) We 
dissidents, including some of scholastic 
ability and prospect of advanced scholarship 
awards, made the grand gesture, and mut- 
tering much of “intellectual integrity” left the 
dear old institution of which Dr. Christie 
wrote so well, and sadly took our way down 
the long shady street to the prosaic depot, 
youthfully justifying our wantonness by say- 
ing that it made all the difference whether 
one put sincerity in first or second place. . 

It is an old, old question, isn’t it? All 
through the human saga, some are Luthers— 
(“Here I stand; God helping me, I can do 
no other!”) and some are Erasmuses. How- 
ever, across the miles and the difference in 
outlook, one can take Mr. Swanson’s hand 
in fellowship. He and this ex-theolog, to- 
gether, could listen with some approval to 
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certain of the fundamentalists increasingly 
active in my own state. Many of them are 
men of a real sort, though limited; they are 
grandly and completely sincere. It is good 
to hear them for that value of their healthy 
personalities. 

Will a graying ex-Meadville man be per- 
mitted lovingly to polish a bit one facet of 
the jewel that is Unitarianism? Somewhat 
more than eighteen centuries ago, excellent 
men, lovers of the possibilities of the race, 
teachers in the curiously amorphic “univer- 
sity” of Alexandria, feeling themselves re- 
volted by the lifelong crassness of so many, 
many personalities and agonized by the hor- 


rid unrealization of fineness, wrote the super * 


parable of the teaching, demonstrating uni- 
fied carpenter, man of strength, integrity, 
wisdom and encompassing love. (Ibsen, cen- 
turies later, came within a long, long bow- 
shot of this tragedy in his Enemy of Soci- 
ety.) Such dynamic fineness attended this 
projection of powerful, anguished and ideal- 
istic intelligence, that several versions arose, 
each setting forth the eager emphasis of the 
particular author. 


Now—and more to the point of the present 
consideration—the theistic Mr. Swanson and 
the materialistic veterinarian venturing this 
letter both recall that the central figure in 


this neo-Hellenic play is, out of the deep . 


conviction of the toiling Alexandrian, made 
to say, “Let your yea be yea and your nay, 
nay, for whatsoever is more than this cometh 
of evil.” J. H. WINTER, Onsted, Mich. 


‘My answer to Mr. Shute’ 


To Register Readers: 

On page 17 of the April issue of The 
Christian Register one of the editors said 
“Some people are afraid of the hydrogen 
bomb and others fear Communism. In many 
ways our age is the age of fear. There are 
so many dreadful things to fear in our time 
that we were a little shocked the other day 
to run into an example of a different kind 
of fear, a fear we thought never really 
present in and among Unitarians.” 


I then came upon the article by J. Rav 
Shute, “The Catholic ‘Operation Dixie,’ ” 
and I found myself shocked as the editor 
was, only forea different reason. He was 
shocked because there were Unitarians who 
refused to give to the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal because of racial prejudice. I am 
shocked because a church of the stature of 
the Unitarian Church and the magazine rep- 
resenting our thought, should permit a fel- 
low-member to plant in our minds seeds of 
intolerance and bigotry and, most of all, an- 
other fear . . . . the fear of the Catholic 
Church! Not only is he allowed to plant 
these seeds of intolerance and bigotry and 
fear, but the Church has seen fit to nurture 
it by broadcasting it afar. For shame! 

If we, as Unitarians, hold firm to our 
belief that we should be allowed to worship 
as our minds dictate and that all others 
should be granted the same privilege, then 


certainly Catholics have a right to worship 
as they wish, regardless of how we may feel 
about their chosen religion. It is theirs, 
they believe in it and I believe in their 
right to believe. 


I have been very fortunate in knowing 
well members of the laity and the clergy 
of the Catholic Church. I have found in that 
experience tolerant Catholics and ignorant 


‘Catholics, just as I am finding-tolerant Uni- 


tarians and ignorant Unitarians. None of 
my Catholic friends has ever tried to divert 
me from my faith. Maybe they feel they 
cannot do so. I prefer to think they do 
not wish to. : 


And now we come to the question of the 
fear which Mr. Shute has planted, or tried to 
plant, in our minds. Of what is he afraid? 
Is he afraid that by the coming of the 

Catholic Church to his community of Mon- 


- roe, North Carolina, the status quo of that 


community may be upset? Monroe is a 
small community in a county adjoining 
Mecklenberg County. Mecklenberg County 
is the home of Charlotte. Monroe is also in 
a county adjoining South Carolina. Now 
anyone who has ever been in that vicinity 
is impressed by several things: (1) the 
poverty of the rural areas; (2) the unbal- 
ance of Negro to white; (3) the cotton mills 
in the area where wages are as low as the 
law allows and the returns are as great as 
can be made; (4) the strength of the Baptist 
Church; (5) the lack of equal opportunity 
for all men who live in the area regardless 
of station, color or place in society. , 


Any movement or group or religious faith 
which enters the “pine hill” country of 
either of the Carolinas with ideas of provid- 
ing adequate facilities in the way of church 
buildings, schools, hospitals for all who live 
in the area, regardless of color or station in 
life, will upset somewhat the fine balance 
of the economy and the structure of the 
society of the area. They will do this by 
putting ideas into people’s minds. That, the 
leaders of the society and the economy do 
not want, and also fear. Is this what Mr. 
Shute fears? : 


I am-a Unitarian and I have lived in the 
South for many years. My answer to Mr. 
Shute is this: “Forget your fear. Become 
acquainted with the Catholic Church. Find 
the worthwhile in what it is doing and offer- 
ing your community. The chances of a no 
doubt Baptist Monroe ever turning Catholi 
is about as remote as it is of ever turnin 
Unitarian! But you, Mr. Shute, as the Mayo: 
of Monroe have a great opportunity to lea 
this community towards a friendly coopera 
tion and away from fear. Take it!” 


As a Unitarian I say to us all: “Let u 
forget our fears and our prejudices of th 
Catholic Church, They are to be welcom 
as sincere believers in their faith just as w 
are sincere in ours, Their work demand 
our respect. We trust ours commands th 

ect. Let us have “Brotherhood” in f 
fi not in words alone. Let us as Uni 
tarians help lead the way. Above all, 
us be tolerant of others. We all, Unitari 
as well as Catholics, because we: are huma 
have a long way to go!” 


DOROTHY J. MACLEAN, Gatlinburg, vy 
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= EDITORIAL 


Among the weird and terrifying phenomena of our time is 

_ the new meaning which has been given to a noble and time- 

honored word: loyalty. This new meaning became fully plain 

to us recently as we read with interest a little book by Pro- 

: fessor George Stewart of the University of California. The 

book is entitled The Year of the Oath. It describes in crisp, 

_ factual fashion the story of the controversy which has already 

transformed a great university into a battle ground, and may, 

if the forces of academic freedom lose, change it into a second 

rate school dominated by a politically-minded and morally 
near-sighted Board of Regents. 

The story, which should be of interest to all who are con- 
cerned for intellectual freedom, has to do with the imposition 
of a loyalty oath upon the faculty and other employees of the 
University. As the result of strong faculty protests, and mass 
refusals to sign, the oath was recast as a statement to be at- 
tached to every teaching contract. This was first regarded 
as a modest gain for the faculty, but even this gain was lost 
when the Regents, at their August meeting, restated their 
previous position that failure to sign the contract-statement, 
even if there was no proof of communism or subversive 
activity of any sort, would result in dismissal. “Sign or get 
out,” became their watchword. More than thirty members 
of the faculty, many of them full professors with records of 
high scholarly achievement and long and faithful service to 
the University are involved. It should be said on behalf of 
the Regents that the final vote on this issue was a close one 
of 12-10 and that numbered among the 10 were the Governor 
of the State, Earl Warren and the President of the University, 
Robert Gordon Sproul. But the fact remains that the ruling 
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Mental laziness is a more deadly weapon than bullets. We 
are all familiar with current examples of the ease with which 
nations may be divided, conquered and laid waste by the 
infiltration of subversive ideas into the minds of people too 
lazy to think. This same deadly weapon is being brandished 
about within our own fellowship by those individuals who 
continue to say, “The day of Unitarianism is over. It has 
done its work.” 

Only mentally lazy, semi-conscious individuals would utter 
such nonsense, for this is the equivalent of saying that the 
day of freedom is over. They do not seem to realize that 
eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty and that we shall 
possess the freedom to think only so long as we exercise that 
freedom and not one minute longer! 

Society is not intellectually free. The great mass of men 

d women do not think for themselves. They think they are 
free because they move about as they please; they select their 

| associates; they pursue the careers they choose; they eat the 
_ kind of food they like; and they walk to the polls if they think 
- of it, are not too tired, and it isn’t raining. But physical free- 
| dom is not mental freedom. Freedom is not complete: unless 
it is extended to thinking. The majority of people accept the 
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THEY DON’T MEAN LOYALTY 


body of this university is about to discharge some of its ablest 
members for refusal to comply with an order. This would 
be understandable if it took place in the army. It hardly 
makes sense in a democratic state university. 

Nor is it even alleged that any of these men are in any 
way tainted with communism. They have all been “cleared” 
by a Faculty Committee which made a full report to the 
Regents. Their crime is not disloyalty. It is non-conformity. 
They are as loyal to America as anyone else. In fact they 
may be a bit more so in that their refusal to sign the contract 
is based upon a deep and abiding loyalty to academic 
freedom. 

' ‘The issue is important, not only because of its impli- 
cations for other academic communities, but also for the 
way it dramatizes the distinction between genuine loy- 
alty to the essential ideas of American democracy: in- 
dividual liberty, equality, freedom of thought, speech, 
and the press, and conformity to the prevailing, political 
attitudes, prejudices and policies of this particular time. 
A man is not disloyal if he does not agree with the 
policies of this or any other administration. A man is 
not disloyal if he speaks his mind freely. The more one 
ponders it the clearer it becomes that a great part of the 
present furor around the issue of loyalty is born of an 
ill-considered demand for conformity. The majority of 
the Regents of the University of California and the 
many others like them don’t mean loyalty. They mean 
conformity. And this demand for conformity is what is 


really un-American. 
H. C. M. 


BRAINS? 


creed which somebody else has written; they vote for the 
candidate whom nobody else has endorsed; they adopt the 
opinions which some one else has formed because it is easier 
to listen than to think. There are no chains on their bodies 
so they do not feel the chains upon their minds. The follow- 
ing examples of mental bondage have come to our attention 
just within the past few weeks: 

A young couple were planning their marriage. He is a 
Unitarian but they wanted to be married in the Episcopalian 
church in which she had been reared. They were told that 
the ceremony could not be performed in that church unless 
the young man were baptized into that faith, Surely it was 
not freedom of thought that made that rule! (They were mar- 
ried elsewhere. ) : 

A child fell into the path of a truck and was killed. A 
friend tried to comfort the mother with the words, “It is God’s: 
will!” Such mental bondage is positively repulsive to rational 
human beings. 

Seven ministers in a certain area withdrew from their asso- 
ciation saying that they were opposed to the membership of 
a rabbi because “he is not a Christian.” Can this be freedom? 

A member of a Unitarian church refused to contribute to 
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the United Unitarian Appeal because the cover of the folder 
describing Unitarian service projects carried the picture of a 
negro child. Did freedom forge those chains? 

One’s philosophy of life is the basis of his action. A person 
who believes in the dignity of man cannot be a party to such 
actions as those described above. He cannot believe in a 
“master plan” in which man’s thought and action are of no 
use and at the same time lend his strength to the progress 
of human relations, He cannot accept the findings of scienti- 
fic research and archaic creeds with the same mind. He must 
reject one or the other. If he prefers to be lulled into heaven 
instead of being kept aware of the crimes being committed 
against humanity and his responsibility to eliminate them, 
then he is not free, no matter how much he mouths high- 
sounding words! 

Thinking is not easy. This age of gadgets is not conducive 
to intellectual exercise. Pushing a button to achieve a desire, 
and looking at pictures instead of studying the facts and ideas 
behind the pictures have made us lazy in our thinking. Think- 


ing is hard work, but it is the mark of an educated person. 


It is the mark of an honest person. It is the basis of rational 
action. It is the essence of scientific discovering and it is the 
essential of advancing truth, Thinking is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Unitarianism because Unitarians not only insist upon 
the right to think, but they also accept their responsibility of 
exercising that right and of stimulating others to do the same. 
Upon us, as upon no other religious fellowship, depends the 
responsibility of human progress through freedom of thought. - 
We have a great work to do and we can best do it by 
strengthening our own minds. Then shall we be strong to 
stimulate others to think. There is no experience which 
would make us stronger as individuals and as members of a 
free society than the experience of writing down in black and 
white exactly what. we do believe. Let.us not try to write a 
common faith. That is impossible for persons who are honest 
and who have had different experiences. Let us state our 
faith as individuals. A statement of faith is not truly one’s 
own until he has expressed it in his own words, tested it by 
his experience, revised it in the light of new knowledge, and 
defended it against all comers! RM ee 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


For an advertiser to threaten to withdraw his advertising 
from a newspaper as a means of exerting pressure on edi- 
torial policy is one thing, but to do this in writing is a bit 
unusual, Readers Digest editor DeWitt Wallace wrote the 
following letter to his home-town New Castle News: 


Dear Mr. Gleason: 
In view of the fact that you take seriously the 
sheet In Fact, and quote from it, we shall withdraw 
our advertising from the New Castle News. 
Very truly yours, 
De Witt Wallace 
The New Castle News is a weekly newspaper, edited by 
Leverett S. Gleason, at Chappaqua, N. Y. It is a Truman, 


Democratic Party, pro-Marshall Plan newspaper. Editor Glea- 
son reprinted some documentary evidence from the April 


17 issue of the weekly newsletter, In Fact. The original 
from which quotations were made had a headline: “McCar- 
they’s Data on State Dept. ‘Reds’ Lifted Verbatim from 
Anti-Semite’s Smear Pamphlet.” The story of McCarthy’s 
links to native fascists and notorious anti-Semites was given. 

Editor Gleason’s little weekly newspaper is not strong and 


needs all of the ads it can get, but it can’t be scared into 
submission even by its big neighbor Reader's Digest, as is 


evidenced by the following editorial by Gleason: 
DeWITT WALLACE SHOULD KNOW BETTER 


We reproduce on this page a letter . . . from 
DeWitt Wallace. We give it space because we believe 
it is an important indication of what is going on in 
this country, and we think it is very frightening 
indeed. ... 

The issue .. . is that we quoted from the publica- 
tion In Fact. There is no charge that what we 
quoted was untrue, nor had the quotation any refer- 
ence direct or indirect to Mr. Wallace or to the Read- 
er’s Digest. Mr. Wallace does not like the publica- 
tion In Fact. ... 

We could scarcely believe our eyes when we read 
that letter. We could scarcely believe it possible that 
Mr. Wallace would try te use his advertising as a 
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weapon to influence the editorial content-or opinion 
of a newspaper. 

We'll give credit to Mr. Wallace for this: in our 
quarter-century experience of newspaper and mag- 
azine publishing he is the very first one we ever 
knew or heard who came right out and put it in 
print. 

Powerful people like Mr. Wallace — and he is 
one of the most powerful men in our country — 
usually boast that the American press is free from 
such influence and that they would never use their 
advertising as a weapon to coerce editorial opinion. 

Of course Mr. Wallace is pretty sore about In 
Fact. On occasion that publication has revealed 
much about the Digest’s editors and writers that 
could be highly embarrassing to Mr. Wallace. Many 
facts concerning the Digest and its people have come 
to light in recent years which might be considered 
sensational. This Newspaper, however, has never 
printed any of these revelations, as a policy, out of 
consideration for a large number of innocent people 
who reside in our community and whose livelihood 
is derived from the Digest. We have left these mat- 
ters to others. 

In this case, however, we must speak out. We 
must say to Mr. Wallace and to any other advertiser 
that as long as this newspaper is published we will 
express our opinion, print what we believe to be true 
and quote from whatever source we choose without 
regard whatsoever to pressure from the agency. 

We think that a free press is one of the most 
important aspects of American life. It is a priceless 
heritage to our country. It is the very keystone of 
our democracy. ... 

We are shocked to find so experienced and emi- 
ment a publisher (Wallace) practicing so clear a 
violation of this principle of freedom, and against 
his home town newspaper at that! 

So, in these days, too, the freedom of the press is 


seriously threatened. In a day when we need more 


ever before to keen the channels of communication open and 


free, a throttled press and radio is dangerous to the demo- 
cratic way of life. Every effort to control the press, as well 
as all smear and sneer tactics of controlled newspapers, 
should be forcibly brought to the attention of the public 
and soundly condemned. IRS. 


UNITARIAN HORIZONS 
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DO OUR PEOPLE WANT MORE RELIGION—OR LESS? 


a7 5 A Question For Ministers 


The evidence has been coming my way for a long time, 
and in recent months with mounting insistence. In any week, 
I see and talk with at least a dozen Unitarian laymen and 
laywomen who are deeply concerned about the present situa- 
tion in their respective churches; and over a period of three 

_ or four months I usually find that I have visited churches in 
at least half a dozen states. Practically everywhere—if my 
experience is at all a fair indication—our people are over- 
whelmingly on the side of more religion, and great numbers 
of them are convinced that they are getting less and less. 
Scores of times I have found myself repeating the words of 
John Milton—words that every minister should be reminded 
of at very frequent intervals—“The hungry sheep look up and 

are not fed.” 

Criticism of individual ministers has no slightest interest 

- for me, and I am thoroughly familiar with the occasional 
_ parishioner who would find St. Chrysostom dull and St. Paul 
a dangerous radical. That’s not the sort of thing I mean. 
What troubles me is the seeming unawareness on the part of 
our Unitarian ministry as a whole that we are not giving our 
people as much spiritual nourishment as they want. It seems 
to me that comparatively few of our ministers are giving the 
serious consideration it deserves to the growing discontent 
among a great many of our people with the present program 
in many of our churches, and I think this attitude is in its 
turn responsible for the occasional note of bitterness that 
creeps into the complaints that come to my ears and to my 
desk. I should like to persuade my fellow-ministers that in 
the vast majority of cases the critics are sincere and the basis 


of the criticism both real and substantial. 


Partly Vocabulary 
In part, the difficulty lies in the obvious fact that when a 
layman begins to talk about religion he usually is not familiar 
with the words which ministers use in their discussions—and 
often in their thinking—on the subject. Or, if the layman 
| knows the words, he does not realize the sometimes highly 


specialized and technical meanings which the professional 
student employs. Unlike the doctor of medicine, the specialist 
in religion uses, for the most part, words that have a com- 
mon-sense meaning for the layman and a quite different mean- 
‘ing for him. The doctor can always retreat into a vocabulary 
that is as meaningless as Arabic to his ordinary patient, but 
the minister continues to use words that the layman believes 
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he understands. The result is that when the layman tries to 
express his ideas about religion he can easily do so in a way 
that reveals what the specialist may—unless he is on his guard 
—regard as merely his amateurish incompetence. That is a 
temptation from which the minister should pray to be de- 
livered, for it opens the way to rationalization of any sincere 
criticism into illiterate and therefore negligible nonsense. 
“They don’t know what they are talking about, they are not 
competent to form an opinion or pass judgment; and there- 
fore what they say is beneath our notice.” 

Of course, it isn’t often as bad as that; but in too many 
cases, I believe, we ministers tend to listen to honest criticism 
with something of that superior and contemptuous attitude. 
When we do, we lose touch with the base of supplies — includ- 
ing spiritual supplies. 

Is the Customer Always Right? 

I most certainly do not mean that whenever a layman criti- 
cizes a minister he is necessarily right, nor do I mean that 
when even the majority of our people tell us what they think 
is wrong with us as ministers they are always right. What I 
do mean is that behind every sincere criticism, no matter how 
awkwardly stated, there is almost always a core of valid opin- 
ion that we would do well to take seriously. If our people 
tell us, as I am convinced they are now trying to do, that 
we are not meeting their spiritual needs, we are foolish in- 
deed if we think we can “laugh off” the seriousness of the 
complaint just because we find it expressed in words that 
irritate and offend our sense of professional superiority. 

My own honest belief is that our people are amply justified 
in telling us that they want more religion and not less. When 
they try to tell us just how we can more satisfactorily meet 
their spiritual needs, they are sometimes very wide of the 
mark; but that shouldn’t trouble us. It is our business to know 
how to do what they want us to do. If we don’t know, we 
would do well to find out pretty quickly or else get into some 
other field of endeavor. But on the main question they are 
more competent to speak than we are; and when they tell us 
they want more religion, they are right. If we want our 
churches to grow—if we want to be of increasing service to 
our people—we will accept their basic criticism and get very 
busy trying to do a better job; and when I say “we” I mean 
all of us, starting with those of us who happen to be at 


headquarters. F. M. E. 
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A Quaker, Mr. Fowler, has been an associate member of the Unitarian church in 
Meadville, Pa. He is on the editorial boards of Fellowship Magazine and of 
Approach, a literary journal, and has contributed to various religious journals. Ox- 
ford University Press is publishing his selection from the six-volume A Study of 
History by Arnold Toynbee under the title War and Civilization. 


William Penn goes inside City Hall 


‘His’ Fair Employment law really works; 
minorities gain, so does majority : 


By ALBERT V. FOWLER 


EVERYONE WHO HAS VISITED PHILADELPHIA is familiar with the statue of William Penn 
high on the top of City Hall. There he stands, massive and imposing, a motionless 
figure of bronze untouched by the problems of civic life in the streets below. This 
bronze image was cast and set in place to keep alive the religious spirit that led the 
founder of Pennsylvania to treat the Indians as brothers in a peaceful common- 
wealth that endured for many decades after his death. While the bronze casting re- 
mains fixed on the dome feeling neither warmth nor cold, William Penn has gone 
inside to put his principles of brotherhood and peace to work in the official chambers 


of the city government. 

He found his beloved city facing the 
problems of racial and religious intoler- 
ance, and with the aid of many religious, 
civic and social groups set in motion the 
forces aiming at fair employment for all 
minorities. The efforts of these groups 
and individuals brought about the intro- 


duction in City Council on January. 15, ° 


1948, of an ordinance to outlaw discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, 
religion, color or nationality and to estab- 
lish a Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission. In February a public hearing 
was held to discuss the proposition. Busi- 
nessmen, spokesmen for religious and ra- 
cial groups, labor, schools and colleges, 
testified to the need for and the popular 
support of a fair employment law for 
Philadelphia. So emphatic was this testi- 
mony that in March the City Council 
passed the ordinance unanimously, and 
the Mayor signed it the following day. 
Fair employment guarded by law 

Intolerance toward racial and religious 
minorities had developed several patterns 
in the field of employment which the 
Philadelphia law made illegal. It speci- 
fies that employers, employment agencies 
and labor unions are forbidden to ques- 
tion applicants concerning their religion, 
race, color or ancestry. They are also 
forbidden to set up employment or mem- 
bership quotas. Newspapers may not 
print advertisments containing any of 
these qualifications. The aim of the 
law is that the whole field of employ- 
ment—hiring, promotion, discharge—shall 
be on the basis of merit and ability. As 
a city ordinance it does not apply to state 
or federal agencies, and it does not cover 
religious, charitable or fraternal organ- 
izations. 

The Commission which carries out the 
law is composed of five men who serve 
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without pay; three are appointed by the 
Mayor and two by the President of City 
Council. It is. under the chairmanship of 
Robert J. Callaghan, president of the 
Catholic Inter-racial Council of Philadel- 
phia and member of the Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania Bar Associations. It includes 
Norman Blumberg, vice-president of the 
Central Labor Union of Philadelphia; F. 
Curtis Davis, county adjutant of Amer- 
ican Veterans: of World War II; and Tan- 
ner G. Duckrey, assistant to the Board 
of Superintendents of the Philadelphia 
public schools. The Secretary of the 
Commission is Louis B. F. Raycroft, :co- 
ordinator for the Bureau of Veterans Re- 
employment Rights in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
Commissioner Louis Raycroft 


Secretary Raycroft is a Unitarian, and 
his fellow Unitarians may be justly proud 
of him. He was formerly manager of 
Public and Industry Relations with the 
Electric Storage Battery Company, and 
in addition to his present position with 
the Department of Labor, he is chair- 
man of the State Board of Private Trade 
Schools. From the time the five Com- 
missioners were appointed in May until 
the following November the work was 
carried on by Secretary Raycroft with 
the help of a single clerk loaned by the 
Mayor. 

For the last two months of 1948 City 
Council appropriated $8,500 for the use 
of the Commission, and made appropria- 
tions of $49,700 for 1949 and $74,620 for 
1950. With this money in hand the 
Commission appointed a staff and went 
ahead to develop an educational pro- 
gram. Frank S. Loescher, author of The 
Protestant Church and the Negro, is 
executive director of the practical work 
of the Commission. His experience as 


commissions in that all complaints hav 


- a teacher of sociology in colleges North 


and South, white or Negro, and his work 
with the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee in widening the opportunity for 
employment of people of minority groups, 
have given him valuable training in this 
field. Serving with him are twelve men 
and women. There is a wide variety of 
backgrounds in the staff—white, Negro, 
Japanese-American; Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish. One member is a former assist- 
ant vice-president of the Bell Telephone 
Company, and another is the 1948 recip- 
ient of the James J. Hoey Award for In- 
terracial Justice. 

The Commission has two major respon- 
sibilities: (1) “to receive and investigate 
and seek to adjust all complaints of un- 
fair employment practices forbidden by 
this Ordinance”; (2) “to formulate and 
carry out a comprehensive educational 
program designed to eliminate and pre- 
vent prejudice and discrimination based 
upon race, color, religion, national origir 
or ancestry.” ue 

Of the cases handled by the Commis- 
sion in its first year seventy-five percent 
were brought to it by individuals, thir- 
teen percent by civic organizations, and 
four percent by labor groups. A fe 
others were initiated by the Commissio 
itself. Any one—Protestant, Catholic o 
Jew, Negro or white, native-born or for 
eign-born—who believes he has beer 
denied a job or discriminated against o1 
the job because of race, creed or nationa 
origin, can come to the City Hall office o 
the Commission and talk the matter ove 
with one of the staff. If he decides t 
file a complaint, it is dealt with in co 
ference and is discussed privately wi 
the employer. When adjustment cannd 
be reached by conciliation, the Commi 
sion has the right to order a hearing 
Philadelphia’s experience with this aspe¢ 
of the law is like that of other sim 


so far been settled without hearings. Jj 
fifty-seven percent of the first year’s casq 
the alleged discrimination has been base 
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on race or color; in twenty-nine percent 


it has been based on religion, and in 
fourteen percent on national origin. 


A complaint is brought 

Every case is handled individually, and 
the original charge is made in writing on 
an official form. This is promptly inves- 
tigated by a field representative to deter- 
mine its validity. For example, an appli- 
cant for a job charges that he has been 
discriminated against, and the Commis- 
sion must first make sure whether the 
facts as reported are true. This may in- 
volve checking the past record and quali- 
fications of the applicant. 

If the facts are found to be correct, the 
next step is to get the other side of the 
story from the employer or the union, A 
conference is arranged, the charge is ex- 
plained, and the problem is fully ex- 
plored. If pertinent facts have been 
omitted, they can now be added. If the 
discrimination occurred in some depart- 
ment of a large business, the employer 
may not be aware of it, or in some in- 
stances he may not know about the exist- 
ence of the Fair Employment Ordinance. 

An employer sets his) own hiring 
standards which the Commission respects 
so long as they are not based on qualifica- 
tions of religion, race or ancestry. When 
any of these unlawful criteria are used 
or there is evidence of discrimination in 
hiring, upgrading or discharge from a 
job, a change in practice is required be- 
fore a case is satisfactorily closed. Patient 
efforts are made to settle all differences 
harmoniously by conciliation and persua- 
sion. 


a sewing machine operator 
’ A few cases taken from the hundreds 


which have come before the Commission 
will illustrate the procedure which brings 
to life the dry legal phrases of this legisla- 
ion. There is the Negro who ran a sew- 
ing machine in a shop with both white 
‘and colored workers who found she was 
repeatedly getting the heavier garments 
to stitch. These were bulky and hard to 
handle and consequently slowed up her 
production. This meant a reduction in 
wages because she was paid on a piece- 
work basis. The other colored women, 
she noticed as she looked around, were 
also getting the heavier garments while 
the white women were given the lighter 
ones and therefore were making consist- 
ently higher wages. That looked like 
discrimination on the job to her so she 
came to the Commission’s office in City 


Hall and filed a charge against the shop. 


An investigation of the facts showed 
her story was correct. - A field represen- 


tative got in touch with her employer 


who said he knew nothing about the 


practice. When he checked his own rec- 
ords he was surprised to find conditions 
exactly as the woman had described 
them. The employer was in complete 
agreement with the provisions of the 
Fair Employment law, and the firm’s 
policy was to hire workers on merit with- 
out regard to race, religion or ancestry. 


He soon discovered that the foreman ~ 


was responsible for the unfair practice 
and put a stop to it, directing that the 
work be distributed equally among the 
machine operators without reference to 
their color. Two weeks later this Negro 
woman reported that her work assign- 
ments were satisfactory and that her 
weekly pay had increased. 
The man in the elevator 

It often turns out that the people who 
manage the affairs of a business do not 
know that their subordinates are doing 
things of this sort. Another example 
from the Commission’s files illustrates 
how such a lack of knowledge can be 
brought to light with fruitful results. A 
man saw a newspaper advertisement for 
the position of elevator operator. He 
called the phone number given, talked 
with the captain and found the job still 
open. So he gave his qualifications and 
references, and then, in spite of the pro- 
tection given by the Fair Employment 
law, added, “I want you to know I am 
colored.” The elevator captain bluntly 
told him there was no point in coming 
around because the job was open only 
to whites. The applicant then insisted 
on finding out who did the actual hiring 
and was reluctantly told it was the assist- 
ant manager. 

He went to see the assistant manager 
who was too busy to talk with him that 
day. When he telephoned later the as- 
sistant manager told him the position had 
already been filled. He felt that be- 
cause he had applied for the job when 
it was still open he ought to have been 
accepted or rejected on his merits, and 
he came to the City Hall to file a charge. 


A member of the Commission’s staff ar- 
ranged a meeting with the assistant man- 
ager, the general manager and the eleva- 
tor captain to discuss the matter. It be- 
came apparent early in the discussion 
that the general manager knew nothing 
of the incident and was not aware of 
the policy of hiring whites only. When 
his assistants pointed out that this had 
been the policy for many years before he 
took over the direction of the business, 
he replied that from then on as long as he 
remained in control men would be hired 
on the basis of their ability to do the job. 
He invited the man who had filed the 


‘complaint to come back and try again for 


the job. 


. 
The union work permit 


While the Commission has never been 
obliged to order a hearing, it has ocea- 
sionally found it necessary to issue a 
warning that a hearing would be held 
when efforts at conciliation falied to bring 
results. There is in the files of the Com- 
mission the story of a Negro, a skilled 
workman, who had worked for a com- 
pany for several years on non-union jobs. 
This man found himself in a difficult posi- 
tion when the company accepted a con- 
tract calling for all union labor. The 
company was eager to use him on the 
contract and tried for some time to get a 
work permit for him from the union with- 
out success. The man himself tried to get 
the permit but could not do so. Then 
he came to the Commission and filed a 
charge of racial discrimination against 
the union. 


He appeared to be a steady and re- 
sponsible workman with the highest rec- 
ommendation from the company. The 
Commission checked his qualifications 
and references thoroughly and found 
them satisfactory. Armed with these 
credentials, it got in touch with the union 
office. Both the workman and the staff 
representative made a number of visits 
to the union with little to show for their 
efforts. After the matter had dragged on 
in this way for some time, the Commis- 
sion intimated that if the work permit 
was not issued, it would be necessary to 
summon this union to an open hearing 
before union and Commission officials. 

A few days later the Negro was called 
into the union office and was given the 
permit which enabled him to go to work 
the following morning. 

A charge is dismissed as. groundless 

Some of the charges of discrimination 
that come to the Commission for settle- 
ment are groundless. In dispelling 
rumors of unfair employment practices, 
the Commission is able to do a valuable 
public service for firms and organizations 
whose policies are above reproach. One 
day the staff received a charge of unlaw- 
ful discrimination against a corporation 
which manufactures low-price consumers 
goods widely distributed through neigh- 
borhood stores in Philadelphia. This 
charge was further substantiated by the 
report of one of the large civic organiza- 
tions of the city which said that stories 
of the corporation’s discrimination had 
been current among its membership for 
some time. 


Representatives of the staff investi- 
gated the charge and conferred with of- 
ficials of the firm. Instead of discrimina- 
tion they found people of various reli- 
gious beliefs, racial strains and national 
origins working harmoniously together 
under the corporation’s policy of hiring 
and promoting solely on merit. The of- 
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ticials were aware of the rumors circulat- 
ing in the community and of the harm 
done to the firm’s business, and they 
welcomed this investigation as a means 
of refuting the stories of discrimination. 
The Commission not only dismissed the 
charge as groundless but reported on the 
case to the civic organization with a rec- 
ommendation that its entire membership 
be informed of the Commission’s findings. 


Education is the great need 

In all its work with these cases that 
come before it for settlement, the Com- 
mission is fully aware of the fact that 
passing a law does not eliminate preju- 
dice. Only the slow process of education 
over a long period of time will suffice to 
rid us of this hostility against other races 
and faiths and nationalities. But the 
Commission is equally aware of the fact 
that many discriminatory acts—the overt 
manifestations of prejudice — can be 
checked by a law which is enforced. Fur- 
thermore, in the process of negotiation, 
the opportunity is opened to education. 
Whenever a charge is filed the staff mem- 
bers have a chance to explain the pur- 
pose of the law to the people against 
whom the complaint has been brought. 
They have occasion to talk with the em- 
ployer, the manager or the labor union 
official, and present the case for employ- 
ment policies based on fairness and 
merit. The result is often two-fold. Not 
only is the charge generally adjusted to 
the satisfaction of the individuals directly 
involved, but the likelihood that other 
incidents of discrimination will crop up 
in the same place is greatly reduced. Op- 
portunities for employment are often 
opened for others among the groups, 
hitherto discriminated against, through 
this process of indirect education. 

In addition to such education by in- 
direction, the law requires the Commis- 
sion to work out and implement a com- 
prehensive education program. In the 
long run this should prove to be the most 
far-reaching provision of the Fair Em- 
ployment Ordinance. The Commission- 
ers have set themselves two goals for the 
program; first, they want to inform the 
public about the new law and how the 
Commission goes at its job; and second, 
they want to make an impact on the 
thinking and the attitudes of the com- 
munity in order to help eliminate preju- 
dice and discrimination. 

Commissioners on the platform 

Employers, labor organizations, reli- 
gious groups, civic bodies and schools 
are slowly becoming part of the main- 
stream of fair employment education in 
Philadelphia. Requests are constantly 
coming to City Hall for the Commission- 
ers and staff members to explain and 
clarify the purposes and provisions of the 
Ordinance before public gatherings. 
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Since the actual planning of an educa- 
tional program began in November, 
1948, they have responded to many such 
requests, speaking to industrial, business 
and labor groups, civic and fraternal or- 
ganizations, churches, synagogues and 
schools. They have also appeared before 


. legislative bodies and taken part in na- 


tional and patriotic celebrations. Out- 
standing citizens of the community have 
been called on to help the Commission 
spread the ideas of fair employment 
practices. 

The Commission has written to many 
business firms and employment agencies 
telling them of its program and opera- 
tion. Some 10,000 abstracts outlining 
the substance of the Ordinance have 
been distributed throughout the city, and 
several thousand posters in color have 
been placed in stores, industrial plants 
and union offices. A six-page folder de- 
scribing the spirit and meaning of the 
law has been widely circulated; in re- 
sponse to requests from many sources the 
Commission has sent out over 100,000 
copies. 

Fair Employment Week 

By proclamation of the Mayor a week 
in March, 1950, was observed as Fair 
Employment Week. This marked the 
second anniversary of the passage of the 
Philadelphia Ordinance, and local radio 
stations cooperated by sponsoring several 
special programs. The Commission 
held open house at its City Hall offices 
to give Philadelphians a chance to meet 
and talk with the Commissioners and 
staff members. All the daily and weekly 
newspapers were unusually helpful in 
bringing the work of the Commission to 
the attention of the public through news 
items, feature stories and editorials. 

The Commission has been greatly 
aided by the cooperation of many groups. 
The Philadelphia press as well as its ad- 
vertisers were prompt in carrying out 
both the letter and the spirit of the law. 
Their assistance has resulted in the vir- 
tual disappearance of “Help Wanted” ad- 
vertisements, mentioning race, religion or 
national origin. Through careful editing 
of the Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania, discriminatory advertising 
by employment agencies has been elim- 
inated from the Philadelphia Classified 
Telephone Directory. 

The Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce has sent out to its 2100 members 
the Commission’s interpretation of what 
questions an employer is permitted under 
the new law to ask of an applicant. Other 
trade and business associations are also 
aiding in this campaign to rid the appli- 
cation forms and the pre-employment 
interview of discrimination. 


Office workers at the Arvon Paint Co. 


Inquiries about the birthplace of an 
applicant or his close relatives are to be 
avoided because they might reveal his 
nationality. “Where were you born?” is 
no longer a legitimate question. In ad- 
dition birth and baptismal certificates 
should not be asked for; for proof of age 
the employer can require the employ- 
ment certificate issued by the schools or 
a simple affidavit. An applicant may 
properly be asked if he is a citizen of 
the United States, but not whether he 
is native-born or naturalized. If he is 
questioned about the organizations he 
belongs to, it is to be made clear to him 
that he should exclude all whose name 
or character reveals the race, color, reli- 
gion or nationality of its members. Per- — 
sonal names also have to be treated with 
great caution. If an applicant has 
changed his name, it is not a fair ques- 
tion to ask what his original name was 
because this might indicate his national- 
ity. It is not lawful to inquire the maiden 
name of an applicant’s mother or wife 
for the same reason. 

Negroes benefit from fair employment 

The beneficial results of the Fair Em- 
ployment law have so far been most 
noticeable among the Negroes. This is 
to be expected from the fact that fifty- 
five percent of the cases handled by the 
Commission up to December 31, 1949, 
have been concerned with racial discrim- 
ination; this is more than twice the num- 
ber of cases of religious discrimination; 
and four times those of national origin. 
Opportunities for employment, member- 
ship in unions, and employment certif- 
icates issued to young people have all 
shown an increase for the Negroes of 
Philadelphia since the inauguration of 
the Commission’s program, = 


__ There is, for example, the situation in 
_ some of the smaller shops in the center 
_ of the city where only white salespeople 
| had been employed. In adjusting a 
_ charge of racial discrimination brought 
_ against one of the stores, the Commission 
was able to reach others in the area. As 
a result openings were created and 
Negro salespeople were given employ- 
_ ment in the entire group of retail stores. 
_ Employment of colored workers in chain 
stores, public utilities and in at least one 
large insurance company is expanding. 


A union transfer card 


A similar change was brought about 
in connection with membership in some 
of the unions where colored applicants 
found admission difficult. The adjust- 
ment process brought the Commission’s 
staff into contact with union officials who 
took steps to remedy the situation. An 
interesting case in point was that of a 
Negro who had been given a transfer 
card from the international office of a 
_ union to be presented to a local in Phila- 

delphia. The local voted to bar him from 
_ membership. When he brought his story 
to the Commission one of its field repre- 
sentatives conferred with officials of the 
_ international and the local, and it was 
found that the local was violating both 
the union by-laws and the Philadelphia 
Ordinance. Through the efforts of the 
Commission this Negro is now a regular 
member of the local and is currently em- 
ployed at his trade. 


The employment of Negro youth has 
increased since the passage of the Phila- 
delphia law according to figures compiled 
by the Board of Public Education. De- 
spite a decline in jobs for youth, figures 
show that Negro young people got a 
fairer share of available jobs during the 
first quarter of 1949 than during the same 
period of 1948 when there was no Fair 
Employment law. Furthermore, their 
employment opportunities have improved 
in quality as well as in number. 


The long pull ahead 


: What the Commission has done so far 
to check discrimination in the employ- 
ment of minority groups and to promote 
the democratic principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for all segments of the community 
is only a beginning, but the Commission 
believes it is a good beginning. William 
Penn’s latest visit to the inner chambers 
of City Hall has had a salutary effect on 
the civic life of Philadelphia. The last- 
ing success of the Fair Employment law 
will be decided in the long pull that lies 
ahead when the novelty and the first 
enthusiasm have worn. off. There is 
much to be done to allow the minority 
groups to utilize their knowledge, train- 
ing and skills, to work through their per- 


- 
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sonal frustrations and regain in full 
measure their confidence and self-esteem. 
There is still work to do in convincing 
all the employers of the area that fair 
employment policies are good business 


New personnel policy in Philadelphia dress shop. 


of many more men and women, but by 
reducing relief expenditures and tax 
levies. These tasks are the responsibility 
of the Commission, but they are also the 
responsibility of the churches, schools 


and social agencies and of the individual 


not only by enlarging the labor market 
Philadelphia citizen as well. 


and making available the skill and ability 


Nearly all the doctors and nurses at Dr. Schweitzer’s hospital at Lamberene im 
French Equatorial Africa have come from Holland, Switzerland and from his native 
Alsace. Never had there been an American until Miss Coolidge joined the staff in 
1947. She is a graduate of the Boston Children’s Hospital School of Nursing, and 
frequently had heard of Dr. Schweitzer from her minister, Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
of the First Parish of Milton, Mass. 

Since this month Boston will be the scene of an Albert Schweitzer Festival whose — 
purpose will be to raise money for the forest hospital, this report by Miss Coolidge 
of her recent stay in Lambarene comes at a timely moment. 


Return to the forest hospital 


‘I am the slave of the Doctor,’ said 
Joseph, ‘and he is the slave of his work’ 
By GLORIA COOLIDGE 


IN EARLY APRIL 1949 I returned from Lambarene to Dr. Schweitzer’s house in Alsace, 
having been asked by him to do so in order to help with the answering of much of 
his English and American mail. From Bordeaux, I came directly to Colmar. There, 
to my surprise, Dr. Schweitzer was awaiting the train to help me with my baggage, 
then to accompany me back to Gunsbach on the 6:30 train. The early spring weather 
had set in. I remember well the train’s working its way up into the hills of the 
Vosges at dusk that evening. The countryside was peaceful, holding a promise 
of good weather. I was, in general, silent as I always am in Dr. Schweitzer’s com- 
pany out of my absolute respect for his time. 

I listened to him tell me of the signs seemed so short a time since I had left 
he had noticed of the oncoming Spring Lambarene. Never shall I forget his ask- 
in those hills. I had told him that all ing me then—saying it was not yet to be 
was well at the hospital in his absence; it repeated to anyone—if I would return to 
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Africa in the autumn when he sailed. I 
answered very favorably before I had 
given it the least thought. Only after- 
wards I wondered what my family, so 
long-suffering with me, would think. 
Night had fallen by the time we reached 
the little station of Gunsbach. I had for- 
gotten how peaceful and welcoming the 
valley was. One is often impressed by 
its seeming to belong to a century or 
more ago. 

So it was that on October 28th, 1949, 
the ship Brazza set off again to follow 
down and along the west coast of Africa. 
Madame Schweitzer had found that she 
too would be able to return to Lambarene 
as well as Mademoiselle Koch, the Swiss 
nurse who has devoted many years to 
the hospital. We were a group of four. 

We disembarked at Port Gentil. Sev- 
eral days later, when approaching the 
hospital on a friend’s motor boat which 
had taken us up the river, Dr. Schweitzer 
asked the boatman to sound off the klaxon 
horn in the usual tradition. Within a 
minute we saw figures hurrying to the 
hospital bay and landing place. From 
across the water they looked more than 
anything like ants accumulating from all 
directions at the landing place. The 
hospital buildings were as ever, half 
hidden by the tall trees that shade it 
from the sun. Even patients who were 
not supposed to be walking made their 
way to the cement dock to which boats 
can pull up at whatever height the water 
may be, except in the middle of the dry 
season when much of the sandy river bed 
shows. (Here with the changing seasons 
there is about a 23 foot rise and fall of 
water. ) 

Soon Dr. Schweitzer again took his 
place directing the hospital work. 

Gay leper 

It was in every way good to get back 
to Lambarene. This year my work has 
been with the lepers who since my arrival 
have increased to not quite two hundred 
patients. Their comparatively small num- 
ber is due to the excellent new drugs 
that have reached us from America. It is 
wonderful that so much can be done by 
them for patients as miserable as many 
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of these. The disease is such a chronic 
one that the treatment is invariably a 
drawn out one requiring generally at 
least a year’s hospitalization. Two men 
helpers who are patients with leprosy 
have learned to care for and dress the 
wounds of the other leper patients. They 
are open minded and willing to do as we 
tell them. They must have a certain 
amount of courage in carrying out the 
doctor’s or nurse’s instructions because 
sometimes the patients they are treating 
will insist that the dressing be done other- 
wise. Occasionally the helper will come 
to me complaining of his being menaced 
by a patient on his attempt to carry out 
my instructions for the treatment. One 
of these helpers has come to the hospital 
from 350 miles away. Because he has 
proven reliable in his other work, he is 
now learning to give medicines by in- 
jection. 

The leper village is on the edge of our 
plantation at a certain distance from the 
hospital. There, if a patient wants to 
live by himself, he may build a little 
bamboo hut instead of living with the 
others in a larger house. Despite the 
feeling of affliction these leper patients 
may have acquired, some have not lost 
their humor and one, Mouloungiu, who 
looks as though he were among the most 
unfortunate of human beings, is amusing 
to both whites and native. This gaiety 
has kept up through the recent surgical 
procedure he has undergone in receiving 
a glass eye. Before that his straw hat 
had always been pulled down to hide 
partially the scarred left side of his face 
where the eye was missing. 


Alligator tail 


The charge of all these lepers is a 
source of considerable worry to Dr. 
Schweitzer because they must be lodged 
and, more difficult still, fed over the long 
months of their stay here. And still 
worse, the native plantations are no 
longer producing enough to feed the 
country. For this reason the food short- 
age situation is a very serious one. Dr. 
Schweitzer was unduly tired by his recent 
effort to buy, in Port Gentil, rice imported 
from Italy. He brought the rice back to 
the hospital as a reserve for the many 
times the large, unsweet bananas and 
manioc (the essential part of the native 
diet in this region) will not be brought 
to us by canoe from the neighboring na- 
tive plantation owners. How many times 
when we give out rations to the natives 
are we obliged to explain that we cannot 
provide the large bananas or manioc be- 
cause their upriver brothers have not 
come and sold us any. What a to do 
there is the day an alligator is brought 
and sold to us for distribution of its 
white meat! Recently a small electric 
fish was brought to us from one of the 


neighboring lakes. We gathered around 


- the bucket he swam in and tried touch- 


a certain spot in his skin, which was 
soft like velvet. We got quite a strong 
shock. 
Nightwatch 

Shortly after Dr. Schweitzer’s seventy- 
fifth birthday he was left alone with no 
doctors. Two who were expected to come 
were finally not able to. Of course, this 
was an extremely difficult time for the 
doctor. A remark made a considerable 
time ago by the orderly Joseph is still 
true. “I,” he said, “am the slave of Dr. 
Schweitzer and the doctor is the slave of 
his work!” 

We cannot always be sure in the mid- 
dle of the night that the native orderlies, 


‘who have their rooms along the river, 


will go out to give help to any new pa- 
tient that comes by motor boat. Some- 
times the guardian who comes with the 
patient has to do his best to hunt up an 
orderly and stretcher. (If the patient is a 
native he is generally sent in this way 
from one of the lumber yards on a motor 
boat of the European owner.) Thus any 
doctor or nurse hearing a motor boat 
come at night gets up and goes down to 
the waterfront to attend to the new pa- 
tient. Most of the time it is Dr. Schweit- 
zer who goes down, or Mademoiselle Ali. 
He recently said with pride one morning 
that he was now one ahead of Made- 
moiselle Ali because a motor boat had 
come with a patient that night and she 
had not heard it! 

Theodore likes music 


Madouma, the hospital shepherd, is an 
excellent man. He is very conscientious 
in his care of the many sheep and goats. 
Today he hunted far back in the planta- 
tion before finding an ewe that had 
fallen with its lamb into an antelope or 
wild hog trap in the form of a hole in the 
ground. He knotted together a vine 
ladder to go down and hand out the still 
living animals to two nearby women pick- 
ing manioc leaves for Dr. Schweitzer’s 
antelopes. This hole, dug by natives, has 
since been filled in because it was made 
without permission on hospital grounds. 
Primitives may do such things. You 


sometimes see Madouma in the evenings. 


hunting with a lantern for some missing 
member of the herd, Not infrequently we 
also lose an animal by theft. The hos- 
pital keeps these sheep and goats essen- 
tially for the fertilizer which is indispen- 
sible to a good vegetable garden in this 
country. At a quarter of seven in the 
morning they are let out by Mademoiselle 
Ali. They go jumping and running down 
the paths waking up late sleepers among 
the white people. 
Besides her nursing work in the operat- 


ing room and in the wards, Mademoiselle — 


Ali attends to the antelopes that have 


- 
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: been brought to Dr. Schweitzer as fawns 
from the woods where the mother ante- 
lope has been killed. Several have been 
raised here. Most are harness-backed 
antelopes. Theodore, a fawn a few weeks 
old, now lives in Dr. Schweitzer’s room. 
He also frequents the small adjoining 
room that contains the Doctor’s books and 
piano with organ pedals, which are coy- 
ered with carpet when not in use. The 
; little animal delights in walking on this 
yellow carpet in such a way that the 
pedals play. When the instrument is not 
in use a carpet must always be laid over 
the pedals so Theodore’s legs will not get 
broken. One evening recently Dr. 
Schweitzer was obliged to stop playing 
because Theodore tried so insistently to 
walk or sit on the pedals. The animal is 
frequently to be found sitting or sleeping 
unnoticed on the yellow carpet and half 
hidden by the organ bench. Only last 
week he was joined by a fawn of an en- 
tirely different species. 


Operation vampire 

The operating room has been very ac- 
tive this year. We are privileged to have 
among us a most experienced and excel- 
lent surgeon who has recently been doing 
the first brain surgery in the hospital. We 
have just done three caesarian sections 
within twelve days. ‘There are about four 
times as many hernia patients here as in 
Europe or America. These operations are 
generally more difficult here also. Al- 
though there is no appendicitis among 
the natives, the incidence of benign tu- 
mors in the native women is also high. 
There is a great need of surgeons in this 
colony. 

Recently there has been a change 
of native orderlies in the operating room. 
These primitive people often have such 
deeply-rooted superstitions that when 
they see an operation, they ask the sur- 
geon when he is going to show them the 
evil thing he has pulled out (what they 
often consider to be a kind of vampire). 
The doctor answers them, “but there is 
none!” 

Superstitions must be taken into con- 
sideration in countless ways. Never do 
we insist that a man help with a burial 
‘if his wife has a small baby. He would 
take this as an ominous sign which might 
bring about the death of his child. When 
I was having a hard time persuading four 
native men to help me with a burial one 
day, Dr. Schweitzer told me that in An- 
dende, when he was younger, several 
times he had ended by carrying one end 
of the stretcher himslf. 

Native jurists 

_ The Sunday church service for the 
ients and their guardians is also one in 

which the native mind and life must be 

ken very much into consideration. Here 

virgin forests oie cannot speak of pas- 


tures, of vineyards, of a donkey, of shep- 
herds and many other Biblical subjects. 
It would seem like nonsense to them if 
we told of a house built on a rock since 
here there are no large rocks; and no one 
would be so foolish as to build on the 
sand because every native knows that 
in the rainy season all sand is invariably 
covered by the river water. 


The church services are lead by two or 
three interested nurses. I have not for- 
gotten Dr. Schweitzer’s instructions to me 
before I started to take these little serv- 
ices over two years ago. The natives espe- 
cially like such stories as the Prodigal Son 
and the Good Samaritan; the miracle 
stories seem to impress them less. The 
natives responded with considerable in- 
terest, one recent Sunday, to my telling 
them of King Solomon’s prayer for wis- 
dom and of his wise judgment. That ap- 
pealed to their juristic minds. Dr. 
Schweitzer says that at heart the natives 
are all jurists. What do they like better 
than to palaver for hours, for days, for 
months and even years? This fills much 
of their time that would otherwise be 
empty. While I was speaking, in that 
same Sunday service, a leper woman 
came up to me and interrupted to say, 
“Ah! N’Loria, M’Bols,” which was to her 
my name and good morning in her dia- 
lect. (I recently tried to make an alpha- 
betical list of certain patients and did not 
succeed well because almost all the 
names came under “M” or “N.”) 


Thief! 

Very early in the morning, a while ago, 
the sound of voices could be heard down 
among the hospital buildings. It was 
coming from the orderlies who had 
caught a robber well known in the Lam- 
barene region. He had made several 
thefts at the hospital that night. They 
locked him up, as it is our custom to do 
when a robber is caught here at night, 
in one of the rooms of the mental patient 
house. It was awful that such a man 
should come to steal from the poor pa- 
tients. The joy was general when he had 
been caught. In the morning Dr. 
Schweitzer asked to have the man 
brought before him in the pharmacy. 
Considerable crowds of natives collected 
to see the man escorted down the hill by 
our orderlies. Some of the latter and 
others among us listened to Dr. Schweit- 
zer talk to the man for two or three 
minutes. He then called for Joseph who 
would oversee the paddling of the robber 
across the river and down the large 
branch of the Ogowa to the government 
officials in the village of Lambarene. Dr. 
Schweitzer followed the robber to the 
door of the pharmacy (the front door of 
the hospital) from whence he called after 
him, “I hope the Lord will treat you as 
tolerantly as I!” 
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The building for the mental patients 
has on it a memorial plaque in honor of 
Mr. Ambrose Pomeroy-Cragg. During 
World War I Mr. Pomeroy-Cragg ren- 
dered a valuable and original form of 
service to the soldiers coming by train 
into London. This consisted of directing 
the soldiers to the right places in their 
journey. Some were prevented by his 
guidance from going astray. Several 
buildings in the hospital are thus in me- 
moriam and have a story associated with 
them. This one about the mental patient 
house Dr. Schweitzer sometimes tells to 
friends. It was subscribed for by Dr. 
Maude Royden’s Guildhouse congrega- 
tion. Mr. Pomeroy-Cragg was the father 
of Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, 
Mass. ; 

Music and rain 

When in the evenings the piano with 
organ pedals is not being played as usual, 
then we know that Dr. Schweitzer is 
overtired by his day’s work of masonry 
or carpentry coupled wth the adminis- 
trative work. I think it would be hard 
for anyone who has not worked here to 
understand what a difficult task it is to 
run such a hospital here and in these 
times. 

There are few things in Lambarene, if 
any, that I like quite as well as the organ 
music in the evenings. This one cannot 
forget. This evening I am writing with 
two other nurses, by kerosene lamp light 
as usual, in the large room in which much 
of the administrative work is done. It is 
raining. It is not one of the very light 
showers called mango rain that come 
several weeks earlier and must always fall 
when the mango trees are in bloom if they 
are to bear fruit later. Down by the river 
there is a loud croaking of frogs. The 
dry season always ends around the 20th 
of September. Dr. Schweitzer says it is an 
easy date to remember because it is the 
date of the Battle of Salamis. 

Payment beyond measure 

The circumstances are such that I shall 
not be able to return to Lambarene once 
I have gone away. The doctors and 
nurses of the medical staff are volunteer 
workers but I, for one, have found pay- 
ment here beyond any measure in the 
form of what Dr. Schweitzer once de- 
scribed as being the truth of all truths. In 
the autumn of this year I will return to 
New England where my ancestors were 
brought up before me. My happiness in 
going home will be accompanied by a 
sorrow I think I will always have with me 
after leaving Lambarene and this hos- 

ital as I know it. When will I not be 
disturbed on thinking of the needs of the 
natives, and on remembering this busy 
staff I like so well, and yet realizing I 
can no longer help them in the same 


_ way? 
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A Nurse’s Aid with the French Red Cross during World War I, Mrs. Pulsifer remained 
in France to work with the Ministry of Hygiene. She furthered the building of the 
French Visiting Nurse Service in Northern France and also raised funds to build a 
small model hospital in the mining town of Courrieres, Pas de Calais. 

During World War II she served as co-chairman and instigator of the “Mercy Ships 
Committee,” which organized the women of this country in amending the Neutrality 
Law, permitting American ships to enter enemy waters for the evacuation of children 
living in dangerous war areas. Although this rider to the bill was never put into 
complete operation, it greatly stimulated the evacuation of children in small, privately 
sponsored groups. Mrs. Pulsifer is the editor of Scenes from the Life of Jesus in Wood- 


cut, published by the Beacon Press. 


USC’s oasis in desert of suffering 
Spanish-Loyalists, advance guard 
of war against fascism, forgotten exiles 


By SUSAN N. PULSIFER 


MORE THAN MOST COUNTRIES TODAY, France is a land of memory, a land which still knows 
loyalty to history and tradition. France, a sanctuary of the past, also has been for many 
unhappy generations the country of political refuge — those having lost in battle or ideological 
conflict in the country of their birth, have fled to this country of spiritual freedom. 


The largest mass influx from a noble 
and lost cause occurred in 1939 when half 
a million Spaniards fled to France, having 
lost one of the most tragic and significant 
wars in history. Of this vast number, some 
died, some emigrated, and some were re- 
turned by force to Spain. At present 
250,000 Spanish refugees are in exile in 
France. These refugees are entombed, for- 
gotten in the midst of vibrant life. They 
live on unremembered even though they 
were once the advance guard of civilization, 
forced to abandon their desperate battle 
before the western nations ever took up arms 
in the universal cause. In a country team- 
ing with activity, hallowed by memorials 
for the valiant dead, they pass as shadows 
of the men they once were, half forgotten. 

These Spanish loyalist exiles are strangers 
in a land where soldiers, returned from the 
battlefronts, from prison, from the very 
fringes of death and every dark extremity, 
enjoy that certain foretaste of heaven which 
exists for the Frenchman returned from 
exile to his beloved corner, his own time- 
honored profession. To the Frenchman 
every moment of his ordinary day is pre- 
cious. This is the final reward to which 
all in exile or battle look forward. Actually, 
the French are still surrounded by new and 
bitter problems, but they have been through 
the most painful experience that this world 
can offer and they have arrived in “Heaven.” 
This is their secret! 


The bed of straw 

But these strangers—these aliens to this 
happy state—are living men who also have 
known war's extremities. They know no 
peace, no happiness; they are not in any 
heaven, however temporary. Their exist- 
ence is the gray hopelessness of a slow 
unending purgatory. For these Spanish 
refugees are men without a country and 
many have been forced to abandon any 
hope of a “blessed return.” 

That the advance guard of our war for 
liberation of mind and spirit should be so 
lost in the world which won that battle 


of liberation stands out as a great paradox — 
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of our time. Rather one should be able to 
think of these Spaniards as having won 
citizenship in every country. 

It is significant that the Unitarian Sery- 
ice Committee, bearing the name of the 
liberal spirit in religion, is the group spon- 
soring and helping these unhappy people. 
For into these broken lives the Unitarian 
Service Committee is trying to bring some 
measure of hope. The Unitarians can only 
supply the “bed of straw” at the Inn, the 
“stable manger” for these weary travelers 
on their long journey. Haunted as they 
are, these exiles’ can find no home, no taste 
of heaven on earth, until they can regain 


_actually’ and spiritually, their own well- 


loved country, Spain. 

Since 1939, with an interruption of 
three years during the total occupa- 
tion and liberation, the Unitarian 
Service Committee has concerned it- 
self with relief for the Spanish refu- 
gees. No other committee has helped 
them on the same scale. The USC 
centers in Paris and in Southern 
France at Toulouse are distribution 
depots for clothes and food shipped 
regularly from America to relieve the 
destitute. 

“If it were not for the Unitarians 
we would all be dead,” more than one 
unhappy Spaniard in Toulouse told 
me in grateful and heartfelt com- 
ment. 


Everywhere there is color 


After visiting the USC center in Toulouse 
we drove west on a hot, humid August day 
across France to the Basses Pryenees. We 
left behind the fair, level valleys of the 
Loire and Garonne with their emerald-green 
meadows, white, exotic cattle and languid 
summer heat. We mounted to the west, to 
a new brilliance, sparkle and vitality in 
the air which suggested the rearness of 
Spain — the variegated green of rolling hills 
and woodland, the rich red of the up- 
turned land. Even the cattle were no 
longer white but rich golden tan. The 


stalwart beasts of burden, harnessed to 
plows, were turning over the fields for 
autumn planting. 

Each old town through which we passed 
had its central market place filled with 
carts from the surrounding farms; each cart 
was drawn by oxen wearing gaily colored 
headdresses or other bits of harness decor- 
ated with colorful tassels which also served 
for switching flies. Some of the faithful 
patient beasts with branches shading their 
heads stood stolidly by, half asleep in the 
heat of summer while their owners sat in 
a nearby sidewalk cafe transacting business 
or merely passing the time of day over a 
glass of wine. In the carts were animals 
brought for sale in the marketplace—the 
fat sheep, huge pigs, goats, geese and 
poultry. 

Everywhere in this countryside there is 
a picture; everywhere there is color, move- 
ment and beauty. No camera on earth can 
reproduce it. For there is not’ only the 
picture for the eyes: there is the appeal of 
rich voices, harsh or soft noises for the 
ears. This country and people appeal to 
the imagination. As one sees one also 
senses the life, the histary and the time- 
hallowed customs of this race and land, 

Here is a fleeting, significant glimpse of a 
frail boy’s figure silhouetted against the 
light sky and the rolling green of a hillside 
slope, where he drives his ox-drawn plow 
savagely, making the first dark gash in 
the verdant hillside.. Even at this distance 
one hears his short stick crack across the — 
backs of the faithful, slow-moving beasts. 
One senses in this boy a young warrior of 
the soil, engaging all his frail strength in 
the primal battle with this eternally diffi- — 
cult yet eternally yielding foe and mistress 
—the earth—tractable and intractable. The 
boy wears a soldier's cap of faded blue, 
jauntly set on the side. of his small blonde — 
head. Surely it is worn for sentiment more 
than comfort in the hot sun, It is an odd — 
contrast to his thin bare legs and scant 
shorts. ‘ ’ Mah 8 

At a last glimpse, the nose of the 
has stuck and the oxen strain in vain, Now 


pr 
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it is up to the boy’s quick intelligent 
maneuvering to dislodge it. He struggles 
in the fierce and furious encounter. 

As we are whirled along in the car never 
to see the outcome, I cannot help wondering 
what treasured remnant or. symbol of an- 
other battle and another ultimate victory 
or defeat the cap of faded blue may 
represent. 

The beautiful road which has led us for 
many miles along the green Basque hills 
brings us in mid-afternoon to the dignified 
old town square of Oloron-Sainte Marie in 
the Basses Pyrenees. : 

We pass out of the town over the ancient 
bridge which crosses the placid stream far 
below the busy highway of today, where 
for a moment we see mirrored in the golden 
afternoon light as it were in memory, the 
old rows of faded, ancient houses, tipped 
by a church spire. Then higher, deeper 
than all, we glimpse the far, sharp-pointed 
aspiring mountains—so distant, bright and 


jagged that they seem like fairy peaks in a | 


storybook—the Pyrenees, beyond which lies 
Spain. 


Abandoned laughter 


We take the western road the few miles 
further to our destination, the Unitarian 
Service Committee rehabilitation home at 
St. Goin. The broad white entrance gate of 
the Maison d’Enfants stands open before us. 


Our cordial host, director of the home, is 
a child specialist and phychologist. This 
Spaniard in the land of his exile continues 
work for the children of his stricken com- 
patriots. Chateau de la Garde, or St_Goin 
as the home is commonly known, provides 
physical and emotional rehabilitation for 60 
Spanish refugee boys and girls between the 
ages of 6 and 14 years. The children, many 
of whom have tubercular parents, remain at 
the home in most instances for only three 
months, although about one-third have 
stayed there indefinitely because of family 
circumstances. 

It is largely through the personality of 
the staff in charge that this children’s center 
has the feeling of a happy home. The 
director comes forward to greet us, explain- 
ing how welcome are friends, particularly 
friends from America. The children cluster 
about to shake our hands or curtsey. 


The doctor tells them to continue their 
work or play and let the guests see the 
usual afternoon activities. It is five o’clock 
and the children have finished their studies 
which are conducted at tables in the out- 
door study hall or under the broad shade 
trees in the garden. The boys are swinging 
on a trapeze; some little girls are turning 
somersaults, while the older ones are play- 
ing handball or basketball with their young 
instructress. The youngest children are led 
in lively round games accompanied by sing- 
ing and dancing. A merry, charming sight 
is this tree-shadowed garden of the Home; 
the golden sunlight lingers on the time- 
mellowed stucco walls, on the bright hair 
and up-turned shining faces. 

Here, for the first time, I saw abandoned 
laughter, happiness and health among the 
Spaniards in France. All tragedy is com- 
municable and in the evident health, nor- 


USC’s oasis in desert of suffering 


The Spanish refugee children, who are creative youngsters, spend many happy hours 
at St. Goin when not in school making cut-outs and wooden figures 


mality and happiness of these children at 
St. Goin, one is impressed by the result 
of removing Spanish refugee children from 
saddened homes to such a center. 


The long purple shadows and the first 
chill of evening steal from the Pyrenees 
to the west, and the pleasant voice of the 
doctor calls the children from their play; 
it is time for baths before supper. But the 
children run to him, begging for their 
usual story. 

The doctor sits down on the edge of the 
wide verandah and motions the children to 
him in an all-inclusive gesture. And they, 
each striving to sit as closely as possible 
within the wide circle of his outspread 
arms, gather about, looking up, expectant 
and smiling. 

The story is in Spanish and while the 
exactitude of the theme and words escape 
me, I look and listen to the deeper story 
of devotion, understanding and affection. 
It is a merry, gay and tender old tale of 
their own people, drawing them all closer in 
this garden of France which one felt had 
for generations been a center of outgoing 
hospitality—but perhaps never as sweet as 
now. At the story’s end the children look 
away in the direction of the golden sunset 
and the high purple mountains. Precious 
seeds are sown in the hearts of happy child- 
hood reviving in them racial memories of 
some old legend and implanting in them a 
happy dream and vision for the years to 
come. The high child-voices close the 
doctor’s story with an evensong in both 
French and Spanish. 

The children went indoors for their bath 
hour and J strolled out through the garden 
and across the road in the crystal clear, 
delicious air of sunset. I met a handsome 


farmer's wife driving her reddish-brown 
oxen into her stone-walled farmyard. She 
greeted me with the hospitable, welcoming 
smile of the countryside, and I followed her 
into the yard to prolong the neighborly 
greeting: 

“You have beautiful oxen,” I said. “You 
must be very proud of them.” 

“Ah, yes,” she replied. “Next to one’é 
family they are the most precious possession 
of farmers of this country; and they should 
be loved almost as children by their owners, 
because they serve us so well. Here they 
are called, you know, Madame, les vaches 
rouges. Because of their handsome brown 
coats they should -be brushed often to make 
them shine. Also they are rightly called 
les betes de travail, they work for us so 
faithfully. We should indeed love them, 
eh?” 

And she patted each lovingly as she 
started to take off the heavy yokes. 

“Without them I don’t know what we 
should do, for the farmer’s life is never 
easy and especially in these days. But are 
you staying here on a farm, Madame?” 

“No, I have been visiting the children 
across the street, in the Unitarian Service 
Committee center.” 

Her face lighted up with affection almost 
as much as when she spoke of the oxen or 
her family. “Oh, we in this neighborhood 
love these Spanish children,” she said en- 
thusiastically. “tous, ils sont si gentilles.” 
I told her I had heard rumors of a different 
point of view. 

The hope is the children 

“Well, of anything else I do not know,” 
she assured me. “I am a woman of the 
Basque Country, of course. I am some- 
times told it is different from the rest of 
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One of many Spanish refugee families receiving USC aid * 


France, but I only know I never heard of 
anything else but liking for these poor 
people in these parts. Then, too, Madame, 
I am a mother. What mother anywhere 
would not feel the same toward these 
pauvres petits? Yes, we want to do our 
share to have them grow up strong, happy, 
yes and well-fed as our own. We of this 
countryside are happy that our milk, our 
gardens, can help feed these little ones 
who are so charming, so graceful. Have 
you seen them dance? Well, Madame, 
que voulez vous? How could it be other- 
wise? Life is hard to be sure, but the 
hope of all is the children.” 


When I re-entered the Home the chil- 
dren were eating their supper at long tables 
in the dining room where each has his own 
pewter bowl and devoted personnel to 
serve them. 

The director showed us over the Home: 
a large, comfortable old French country 
house with wide entrance hall, paneled 
staircase leading to spacious rooms now 
filled with many small white beds. On the 
ground floor there is an outdoor schoolroom 
and nursery for the younger children with 
brightly painted frescoes, scenes of child- 
hood song and story on the stuccoed walls. 
This opens into the larger indoor school- 
room which is equipped with modern 
table-desks, blackboards, charts and _pic- 
tures. 


“Here our daily school is conducted,” the 
doctor explained, “and when they study, the 
children must study hard! We wish, them, of 
course, to grow as French children grow 
with no handicap for their later life of use- 
fulness, of service, and for gaining their own 
livelihood in this great country of their adop- 
tion. But, too, in this school, the children 
must have some studies in Spanish, Spanish 
folklore, the language, the history, yes, the 
real history, This is a serious study for thern. 
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They must find joy and satisfaction in their 
childhood happiness here that they may 
wish to have their own children enjoy 
the same. But they must not forget their 
parents at home who are ill and broken, 
who have given everything of their own 
comfort that these children may live with 
free, happy minds and grow as children and 
flowers should grow, in the sunlight, toward 
freedom and happiness. That they may 
learn all this in the tongue of their fathers 
and grandfathers is, in reality, the aim of our 
school.” : 

God’s family é 

“Do they have prayers at night?” I asked 
one of the attendants. 

“They have no stated prayer,” I was told, 
“but they must learn to speak to God. That 
is important. They should pray as members 
of God’s big family, not French, not Spanish, 
but children — God’s children.” 

The director was our host at supper. He 
said the meal of nourishing soup, the roast, 
the vegetables and dessert, was equally good 
each night, and was the same menu as the 
children had half an hour before. 

While we finished our meal the children 
were feverishly busy with another occupa- 
tion. We heard stifled voices, suppressed 
laughter, the pulling about of heavy objects, 
and when we came out from dinner some of 
the little ones met us with “programmes,” 
hastily written and decorated. For with true 
hospitality, the children were planning a play 
in our honor. The play was a spontaneous 
bit of imagination. Stage scenery was lack- 
ing, but this mattered not at all, since 
branches and leaves were hastily brought 
from the garden and tied to several of the 
taller boys who stood erect and solemn or 
gently swaying as they represented the forest. 
The play of the evening pursued its charm- 
ing course, interspersed with the inimitable, 
graceful dancing of all Spanish children, the 
haunting little folk-songs and here and there 


lilting snatches of the newer music of Spain 
or France of today. 
Then upstairs they went, each to his own 


white bed. There is nothing to do but to 


sink happily to sleep between cool, clean 
sheets and a light blanket, to dream secure 
and happy, waiting another golden day of 
childhood. 

The high feather bed 


We returned for the night to the beautiful 
old town of Orloron-Sainte-Marie, and the 


three-century old inn, Hotel de la Poste, in 


the town square. 

- The proprietress received us cordially at 
the entrance where she was drawing a few 
tranquil breaths of the cool, late evening air. 
As we came up the steps, she told the inter- 
esting story of her house. 

“This inn has stood here for three hundred 
years and more, and always as the Hotel de 
la Poste, the stop-over for the stagecoaches, 
and an important point of intercommunica- 


tion between France’ and Spain, ever since 


the coaches carried the mail to the Spanish 


* border.” 


Upstairs in my spacious room with its 
huge four-poster, I looked out at the twin- 
kling lights and chance passersby below, and 
then mounting the high feather bed sank 
down and down into the very life of this 
old Basque countryside. The ceaseless mur- 
mur of voices rose from below, mingling al- 
most imperceptibly with the burble of the 
stream which skirts the town and is bridged 
by the ancient highway to Spain. 
Questions for Unitarians 

With the conclusion of the work of the 
International Refugee Organization, which 
has cooperated with the USC in the Spanish 
refugee program, it is necessary to ask in the 
name of these children of St. Goin, whether 
their “Home”—the oasis in the desert of their 
suffering can continue. Must these young 
lives be abandoned again to the illness and 
destitution of their fathers? This will happen 
unless American Unitarians rally in sufficient 
strength to continue the task they initiated 
a decade ago. Aid must be found for the 
Spanish refugees. Here is an undertaking 
in accord with Unitarians’ most fundamental 
ideals of liberalism—work in support of the 
destitute, who now as before, are worthy of 
the utmost devotion. 


Little Church 


Where one star’s fist of fire 
Burns like a bright behest, 
A thin, incredible spire 
Inks the lemon west. 


Its builder knew the look 

Of a young pine’s tapering tip, 
Or loved, in some old book, 

A village strip 


Where faith pushed into sky 
No shoulder of square stone, 

But pointed fine and shy, 
As to a throne; . [ 

And if earth touched their hems, 
And piety might nod, 

Still, steeples rose like stems 
Flowering toward God. 
j . LORI PETRI 


In education for 25 years, first as a teacher, then as headmaster of several private 
schools, Mr. Johnson turned to the ministry in 1943. Since 1944 he has been serving 
the Second Church of South Hingham, Mass. He is chairman: of the Curriculum and 
Worship Committee of the AUA’s Division of Education. Mr. Johnson is also a lead- 
ing participant in the Mid-Century White House Conference on Children and Youth. 


| Send adults to Sunday School 


The ‘ministry’ of teaching should 
_ become the business of all of us 
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By RAYMOND B. JOHNSON 


IF RELIGION Is to save us from another Dark Ages, it will have to become the busi- 
ness of everybody. There may even come a time when ministers will no longer 
be needed. As soon as Christianity as a whole comes to the conclusion that there 
is no need of ministers as such, then we may be more hopeful about our future. 


We are all ministers. We are all 
teachers. We are all directly responsible 
not only for our own personal associa- 
tion with the spirit of God but also for 
the association of the spirit of God with 
every phase of human existence. 
Christianity in jars ; 

The stumbling block on the pathway 
of Christianity is its sectarianism. It can 
be more truly said of our religion than 
of any other that we are driving madly 
in every direction at once. What we 
need is to remind ourselves that other 
religions have had their sacrificial saviors, 
that all the religions of the world have 
stated the Golden Rule in almost exactly 
the same words. We need to read again 
with better understanding the Book of 
Jonah, the Book of Ruth, the parable of 
the Good Samaritan and the story of 
the dream of Peter which forced him to 
talk religion with the Roman centurian, 
Cornelius. 

We have poured Christianity into 
separate individual jars, but worse than 
that we have shut the covers down tight 
to preserve the contents from exposure 
to the air. Housewives will comment 
at this point that if we don't, the con- 
tents will spoil and be useless. [I still 
don’t like to relinquish this simile even 
if it is a little shaky. I humbly suggest, 
and yery seriously, that the preserved 
contents are not worth preserving and 
will be useless anyway unless they are 
eventually opened up and passed around, 
Integration and religion 

We have not only compartmentalized 
our religion, but worse than that we 
have decentralized it. The great prob- 
Jem today is how to re-introduce it into 
-our worldly affairs. .The Mid-century 
White House Conference on Childen and 
Youth is meeting this year in Washing- 


ton. State committees have been formed 
and are attempting to contribute in- 
formation from all parts of our nation 
about the environment we are creating 
for the development of our young peo- 
ple and suggestions as to the most 
urgent needs for improvement in that 
environment. The National Committee 
has been meeting since 1949 to co- 
ordinate the nationwide movement. It 
has set as the objective for this decade 
in our history — the integration of the 
whole personality, the sense of security, 
of belonging, of participation, the “hap- 
piness” in short of the individual youth. 
This objective is a natural outcome of 
the developments in psychiatry and 
psychology during the ten years since 
the last White House Conference. It is 
significant that there are several psy- 
chiatric pediatricians on the national 
committee. 

As a member of the committee, I 
have been concerned with the part reli- 
gion is going to play. Ten years ago 
religion was set off in a separate com- 
partment as one of the institutions in our 
civilization —the church. The question 
we are facing now is whether our young 
people can be secure, can be happy, can 
be made conscious of the need for their 
participation in the scheme of things, 
unless religion is an integral part of their 
thinking and feeling and living. The 
question is also whether the environ- 
ment will ever be conducive to such 
development unless the agencies creat- 
ing that environment are themselves 
religious. Statistics inform us that the 
institutions of religion in this country 
touch — even slightly touch in any way 
—less than 50% of the youth of our 
nation. 

Part of our business then is to study 


the inadequacy of religious institutions. 
Unquestionably one of our findings will 
be that same matter of sectarian ex- 
clusiveness and divisiveness. 

Another will be the immediate and 
obvious necessity of tying religion into 
the efforts made in behalf of the more 
than 50% who are not so touched 
through the churches. That job will go 
by default to the psychiatrists, the social 
workers, the public schools and the 
family. 

Now how can a national committee 
agree on a definition of religion which 
will satisfy the Catholic, the Jew, the 
Lutheran Orthodox Protestant, and the 
Unitarian? How can a definition be 
arrived at that will also convince the 
psychiatrist, the social worker, the public 
school teacher and the parent in the un- 
churched home that they, cannot get 
along without it. My extemporaneous 
statement of such a definition met with 
a surprising degree of approval and ac- 
ceptance by all the member representa- 
tives of these divergent agencies. I sub- 
mit it because it seems to bear on our 
consideration of how the ministry of 
teaching may become the acknowledged 
business of all of us and not a special 
assignment to a select few. 

Parents as ministers 

The ministers and the psychiatrists 
and the social workers may agree, but 
the people of our country are not yet 
ready to see how religious concepts can 
be fostered in the public schools without 
endangering the separation of church 
and state. We do want to keep separate 
the church and state, but not religon 
and the state, not religion and the school, 
not religion and life. Someday, I hope 
and pray, our public school teachers will 
feel compelled by a united publie opin- 
ion to add to their present responsibili- 
ties of teaching the recognition of the 
claim upon them to help their students 
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A Definition of Religion 
Prepared for the 
Mid Century White House Conference 


I observe the universe in which I find myself and discover in it an orderly 


procedure based on natural laws. 


all living creatures, and particularly note the development of man. 


religion when: 


I further examine the way it works for 


It is 


1. I conclude that the scheme of things makes sense, that it shows con- 


vincing evidence of purpose; 


2. I realize the obligation upon me to contribute myself to the for- 


warding of this purpose; 


3. I study myself and recognize my limitations and my potentialities, 
and especially the presence of a spiritual force within me; 

4. I discover that associating myself with the spiritual force in the uni- 
verse adds to my own power to make a contribution to it. 


NOTES 
I prefer not to say “God” because there are so many varying definitions which could 
make for disagreement. Theists like myself can supply it in their minds. 
My religion is my philosophy of life, which determines my attitudes and actions. 
My religion is my orientation of me in the universe. 
Religion answers the questions: Where am I? What am I? Why am I? 


find themselves, irrespective of creed, in 
a total scheme of things which seems to 
them sensible and purposeful. 


But by far the most obvious agency 
through which this contact can be made 
is the home. It is a major concern of the 
mid-century conference not only to study 
the home as a factor in the general en- 
vironment, but to reach all the homes in 
the land with the findings that come 
from this study. Radio programs, popu- 
lar pamphleteering, newspaper and 
magazine articles, state and local confer- 
ences will all have to be taxed to the 
utmost. And with all these agencies at 
work, the task is Herculean for two rea- 
sons: (1) Every home must be sold the 
idea that religion is necessary and (2) 
the parents in every home must be per- 
suaded that they are the ministers. 

Send parents to Sunday School 

To begin with I must correct my own 
wording. I spoke of addressing our- 
selves to the problems of the religious 
education of our children. The problems 
of religious education are, I am afraid, 
problems of adult education. Our church 
schools are not having any great diffi- 
culty with the children but they are with 
the adults. Volunteer religious educa- 
tors give all the free time they can spare 
to studying children: how they learn, 
what they are learning for, what mate- 
rials and texts best serve the purpose, 
what methods of teaching produce the 
most desirable results. It’s too bad these 
educators can’t be two people at once, 
and devote an equal amount of time to 
studying the parents of the children. It 
sounds ridiculous when I say it, but I 
am almost tempted to suggest that the 
ends of religious education might best 
be served if our Sunday Schools were 
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closed entirely for a year or two, insofar 
as the children were concerned, and all 
studying was done with the adults. 
The first job would be to discover 
what the difficulties are which we so 
glibly dump on the shoulders of the poor, 
long-suffering parents. It would not take 
us long to find out that this is the most 
complicated and confusing of all the 
steps in our whole educational program. 
And what complicates it the most is the 
fact that adults are inclined to think of 
religious education as very simple and 
very obvious. It would be fairly simple 
if we knew just what we wanted for our 
children and if we knew just how to give 
it to them. 
“TI can’t teach” 


The first difficulty with adults is in 


getting them to be teachers. They think . 


of teaching as a specialized technique 
which requires training and experience 
and a native gift of some sort. And yet 
every parent is necessarily a teacher. It 
is forced upon us by the mere fact that 
we have children. And we are not 
trained for it. If we are very conscien- 
tious we educate ourselves by reading 
books and attending lecture courses. On 
the whole we do rather well at this con- 
sciousness of “universal” responsibility. 


But, when you ask parents to 
teach in a church school their first 
words are: “I can’t teach.” This is 
a contradiction. They are teachers, 
by an act of God, just as soon as they 
become parents. In fact every adult 
is a teacher by the same act of God, 
because who of us who are without 
children can possibly escape contact 
with them, and therefore the neces- 
sity of teaching them. We are teach- 
ing children by the tone of our voice 


when we speak to them, by the lines 
of expression on our faces when we 
look at them, by every conceiv- 
able way in which we treat them, 
whether we are conscious of it or 
not. . 


Expert critics overnight 


Parents’ second excuse is: “This is the 
age of specialization. I send my child 
to church school for special -training in 
religion.” Training by whom? These 
schools are staffed by adults exactly like 
themselves. The day-school teachers 
balk at teaching on week-ends. The 
mothers balk at teaching because of the. 
daily care of their family. The rest balk 
at teaching because they don’t know 
how, or don’t want to, or are busily en- 
gaged in activities they prefer. For- 
tunately this is not a completely true 
statement or we wouldn’t have any 
schools. 

But, now what happens? What do 
the parents do who wouldn’t or 
couldn’t or shouldn’t teach? Some 
of them become expert critics over- 
night and point out what is wrong 
with the way their fellow-parents 
perform their self-imposed task. 
They suddenly discover what it is 
they want taught and how it should 
be accomplished! 


This is, nevertheless, an exceedingly 
good and healthy sign—even though it 
does, on the face of it, appear to be very 
unjust! Parents are the critics. They 
are the final judges of what should be 
taught and how it should be taught, be- 
cause they are still the real teachers, 
after all. They were wrong in thinking 
that they could have a specialized ex- 
pert who would do the job for them. 
They were wrong in thinking that they 
could dump their children on other— 
more willing parents (who knew no more 
than they did) but who would take the 
responsibility off their shoulders. They 
were wrong in blaming these same teach- 
ers for not handling the business the 
way they thought it ought to be handled. 
But they are right—eternally and funda- 
mentally right—in thinking that they 
themselves are the experts, the judges, 
the educators, the critics, the last and 
final word on religious education for 
their children. They are the religious 
educators. They are the teachers. 


Sunday School is home 

Religion is not a thing outside our- 
selves. Religion is not a collection of 
facts to be believed. Religion is not a 
series of verses to be memorized, nor a 
number of famous entertaining stories. 
It is a way of doing things and of look- 
ing at the world and at people. We live 
our religion in our homes. Our children 
absorb it in the air they breathe. They 


! 
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sense it. They feel it. 


_ possible, there are pro 


What we say 
about it may fall on ears that have been 
deafened by inattention or by distrac- 
tion or—by endless repetition. What we 
do about it invades their very pores. 
However much we dress the children up 
and start them off to Sunday School, 
they are merely leaving their real Sun- 
day School behind temporarily — the 
school of home where they see to what 
extent principles are applied to practice. 


Born monkeys 


The most compelling lesson children 
learn about the Bible is the lesson of how 
adults treat it. Children learn easily, 
because they are born monkeys. They 
learn by imitating their elders. They 
want to be “grown-up.” When they live 
in a home where the adults study the 
Bible with an intelligent understanding 
of the historical conditions behind a 
particular writing, the probable meaning 
of the work in its own time, and the 
possible parallelism with our present 
time—when the adults in the home en- 
joy reading the Bible and appear to be 
getting something from it, then the chil- 
dren will want to read it also. When 
there is lack of any evident interest in 
the Bible, the children will naturally re- 
sent having it dumped on them as a 
matter that is only fit for children, but 
not for adults. 

When children live in a home 
where the adults have obviously 
found in prayer a means of lifting 
themselves spiritually, and improv- 
ing themselves morally, the children 
will naturally want to share in such 
an experience. They will want to 


know to whom the prayer is ad- 
dressed. They will want to know 
about God. But when they live in a 
home where such an address is only 
made perfunctorily—at meal time 
(as if God were primarily a provi- 
sioner) or at bed time (as if the one 
addressed is assumed to be waiting 
for orders, like the genii awaiting 
the rubbing of Aladdin’s lamp), the 
children will ape that too and will 
resent being told anything different 
in Sunday School. 


Adults teach children about prayer, by 
finding for themselves the real value in 
the experience of prayer, and by merely 
letting the children absorb it in the at- 
mosphere. Adults teach children about 
God, not by describing God, but by their 
own evident gain from communicating 
with God. We read in the sixth chapter 
of Deuteronomy: “And these words, 
which I command thee this day, shall be 
in thine heart. And thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children, and 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest in 
thine house, and when thou walkest by 


- the way, and when thou liest down, and 


when thou risest up. 


“And thou shalt bind them for a sign 
upon thine hand, and they shall be as 
frontlets between thine eyes. 

“And thou shalt write them upon the 
posts of thy house.” 


That I believe must become our basis 
of hope for the future of religion in our 
democracy. The words that must be 
written in our hearts are the words that 
give us all a secure sense of belonging 
to a world of order and purpose. And 
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we must teach such words to our chil- 
dren. That will be our “ministry” of 
teaching. The religion it teaches will 
be a religion to which every one of us 
will subscribe—a religion that will unite 
us in a common cause—the cause of serv- 
ing the eternal purpose of God. It will 
be a religion that puts us in tune with 
the infinite in the universe. That min- 
istry is uniting, not divisive. 

Exalted service 


Twenty years ago President Herbert 
Hoover introduced the third ten year 
White House Conference on Children 
with the memorable words: “Let no one 
believe that these are questions which 
should not stir a nation, that they are be- 
low the dignity of statesmen and govern- 
ment. If we could have but one generation 
of properly born, trained, educated, and 
healthy children, a thousand other prob- 
lems of government would vanish.” 

What better ground for hope is there 
than in this National Conference on 
Children? With children as our prime 
consideration, we search for the most 
likely means of producing an environ- 
ment conducive to the development of 
whole, purposeful, happy personalities. 
We find that the core of that environ- 
ment must be religion. We find that the 
means of producing it are essentially re- 
ligious. We find that the non-church 
agencies must contribute, must indeed 
bear more than half of the burden. We 
find the chief of these agencies to be 
the home. 

The ministry of teaching can indeed 
become the most exalted of all forms of 
service to God. 


Ministers’ 1949 writings are surveyed 


—Compiled by Homer A. Jack 


Unitarian ministers produce not only weekly sermons, but they often reach wider 
audiences through writing books and pamphlets and contributing to journals and 
magazines. At least six books were published by ministers during 1949 and an equal 
number of books were edited or partially written by Unitarian ministers. Ministers 
also published pamphlets, edited national periodicals and wrote regular columns in 


newspapers an magazines. 
in The Christian Register, a 


While the bulk of articles and book reviews appeared 
few articles and reviews appeared in such diverse pub- 


lications as The Congressional Record, Phylon, The Nation, and U. N. World. In an 


effort to ~ Saat the denomination with ju 


produced by ministers, 
Ministerial Association. 
in the future. 


st how much published material is being 
this bibliography has been commissioned by the Unitarian 
A secondary objective is to stimulate further creative writing 


While every geovie has been made to make this bibliography as complete as 


ably many 
haps another 
.— HOMER A. JACK, 


ceived and useful, 
1950 will be 


omissions. If this 1949 bibliography is well-re- 
bibliography of the writings of ministers during 


Abell, Theodore C. 
“The Living Sources of Free Religion,” 


by 
Peter H. 


Samson. Christian Register 128 
(10):6. Nov. 1949. 
Adams, James L. 
he Directive in History, by Henry N. Wie- 
man. Edited with 2 papers by James Luther 
Adams. Phoenix Series, Beacon Press. 1949. 
The Heritage of the Reformation, by Wilhelm 
Pauck. Edited by James Luther Adams. 
Phoenix Series, Beacon Press. 1949. 
“We Hold These Truths,” edited by Stuart G. 
Brown. Christian Register 128(2):4-5. Feb. 


1949, 

“TLabor’s Relation to Church and Community,” 
edited by Liston Pope. Christian Register 
128(2):5. Feb. 1949. 

Religion in Higher Education. University of 
Minnesota Press. 1949. Contributor. 

Orientation in Religious Education, edited by 
Pe. tz. Abington-Cokesbury Press. 

1949. Contributor. 

Argow, W. Waldemar W. 

— 6 articles in Sunshine Magazine. 
— 16 printed sermons. 
Argow, Waldemar 
What Is Liberal Religion? Division of Publica- 
tions, American Unitarian Association. 1949. 
Bailey, Ralph E. , 
Three Laws for Others. A didactic poem. Mil- 
waukee: Hempel’s, 708 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
41 pp. $1. 
Backus, E. Burdette : 
“Speaking of the Atheist: Who Is He?” Chris- 
tian Register 128(3):24-25. March 1949. 
‘“‘A Humanist Funeral Service,’ by Corliss La- 
mont. The Humanist 9:42. April 1949. 
“Lead Kindly Light,” by Vincent Sheean. 
Christian Register 128(11):4. Dec, 1949. 
Barth, Joseph 
“Beyond Nationalism.” Wholesale 
News. pp. 28-30. August 1949. 


Grocer 
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Feb. 1949. 
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a pete About Religion,” by Jack Finegan. 


Christian Register 128(11):6. Dec. 1949. 
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“History of the New 
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Christian Register 128(1):4. Jan. 1949. 
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“The Riddle of Jesus. 
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Be ent Crisis.” Christian Register 128(1): 
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“Proud Heretics of India.” Christian Register 
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My Daily Strength sper oe 
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Testament Times,” by 
Christian Register 128 
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poate Clay,” by William A. Shimer, 
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“Notes Toward the Definition of Culture,” by 


by Ernest F. 
Nov. 


T. S. Eliot. Christian Regsiter 128(7) :3-4. 
Aug. 1949. 
Broome, Edwin C, Jr. 


“4 Frank Report to Britain. on American 


Unitarianism.” Christian Register. Jan. 


1949. 
“Memoirs of Alfred Rosenberg,” by. Seige Lang 


and Ernst VonSchenck. Christian Register 
128(8):4. Sept. 1949. oa: 

oh awa: Campbell and Natural Religion, 
by Robert F. West. Christian Register 128 
10):5. Nov. 1949. I 

pil Prayer Book,” edited by Joseph H. 
Hertz. Christian Register 128(10) :5-6. Nov. 
1949. 


Buehrer, Edwin T. ; : 
“Protestant Churches and Industrial America,” 


by Henry F. May. Christian Register 128 
(6):2. June 1949. : 2 
“American Freedom and Catholic Power, by 


Paul Blanshard. Unity 135:77-78. Sept.- 
Oct. 1949. 
eA. 44s 
Bee Oe eae Meets the South.” Christian 


Register 128(7):24-27. Aug. 1949. 


Cairns, Fred I. ; 
“Why Jesus Died,” by 
Christian Register 128(9) :2. 
Call, Lon Ra eh 
“The Great Purpose of Religion. 
Register 128(6):30. June 1949. 
nfield, Glenn O. 
a, “The Pilgrimage of Peter Strong,” by Paul 
Geren. Christian Register 1-28(3):4. March 
1949. 
Chworowsky, Karl M. j 
rere of What?” Christian Register 128(5): 
22-23. May 1949. fe ee. 
“Our Decadent Christian Sex Morality.” Unity 
135:71-73. Sept.-Oct. 1949. F 
“America Divided.’ by Arnold and_ Caroline 
Rose. Christian Register 128(9):3. Oct. 1949. 
“Religion, Diet and Health of Jews,” by Ida 
Jiggetts. Christian Register 128(9):4. Oct. 
1949, 
Clark, Thaddeus B. : A 
“The Protestant Era,” by Paul Tillich. Chris- 
tian Register 128(1):1-2 Jan. 1949. 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told,” by Fulton 
Oursler. Christian Register 128(7):2. Aug. 
1949, 
“The City of Reason,” by Samuel H. Beer. 
Christian Register 128(8):6. Sept. 1949. 
“The Mature Mind,” by H. A. Overstreet. 
Christian Register 128(11):2. Dec. 1949. 
“Why Do We Print All These Books?” Chris- 
tian Register 128(11):32-33 Dec. 1949. 


Cole, Alfred S. 
“Destination Palestine,’ by Ruth Gruber. 
Christian Register 128(4):6. April 1949. 
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Pierre Van Paassen. 
Oct. 1949. 
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Cope, J. Raymond 

“Reconstruction in Philosophy,” by John 
Dewey. Christian Register 128(4):7. April 
1949, 

Cornish, Louis C. 

“Pilgrims in a New Land,” by Lee M. Fried- 

man. Christian Register 128(6):5. June 1949, 
Crompton, Arnold 

“The Gathering Storm,’’ by Winston Church- 
hill. Christian Register 128(1):3. Jan. 1949, 

“Thomas Starr King: The Fighting Young 
Champion of Brotherhood.” Christian Regis- 
ter 128(2):24,25,43. Feb. 1949. 

Cyrus, John ‘ 

“Arthur Quiller-Couch,” by F. Brittain. Chris- 
tian Register 128(9) :3-4. Oct. 1949. 

Davies, A. Powell : 

“Mr. Forrestal Left a Warning.” The Chaplain, 
2pp. Sept.-Oct. 1949. 

“What Is an Un-American?’’ The Congres- 
sional Record pp.3602-05. June 2, 1949. Ap- 
pendix A. Reprinted in Pulpit Digest pp.30- 
36. June 1949. 

Memorial Service to Mr. 
Journal of the American 
pp.108-109. Dec. 1949. 

“Poland Struggles Forward,” by William Cary. 
Christian Register 128(6):3. June 1949. 

“The Human Venture,” a monthly column in 
Freedom and Union. Jan.-June 1949. 

Annual Series of Printed Sermons. Publica- 
tions Committee All Souls’ Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C. $1. : 

Davis, Earl C. 

“Sacred History,” by Daniel-Rops. 

Register 128(8) :2. Sept. 1949. 
Domas, Isaiah 

“Tsrael: Problems in Emergent Nationalism.” 
Phylon 9(4):317-22. Jan. 1949. 

“The United Nations Challenge to the Church,” 
by Hugh C. Stuntz. Phylon 9(4) :385-87. Jan. 
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1949. 
Eddis, Charles W. 

“A Youth Leader’s Eye-Opening. Journey 
Through ‘New Democracies’ ” Christian Reg- 
ister 128(1):18-22. Jan. 1949, 

Eliot, Frederick M. 

“The Message and Mission of Liberal Reli- 
gion.”’ Christian Register 128(9):17-18,34. 
Oct. 1949. 

“Unitarian Horizons’—a monthly column in 
Christian Register. 

Eliot, Samuel A. 

‘Some Musical Memories.’’ Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Historical Society 12-79. 1949. 

“A Significant Cambridge Anniversary.” Pro- 
ceedings of the Cambridge Historical Society 
12:104. 1949. 

A Faithful Friend. A Memorial of Rufus M. 
Jones. 

Synopsis of President’s Address at the 125th 
Annual Meeting of Bunker Hill Monument 
Association. 

Remarks as presiding officer at the celebration 
of the 300th anniversary of the Cambridge 


Justice Rutledge. 
Bar Association, 


Christian 


Platform. Published in proceedings of that 
occasion. E 
Foote, Arthur 
“A Little Lower Than The Angels, The 
Story of the Incredible Albert Schweitzer.” 
St. Paul, Minnesota: Unity Church, 739 


Portland Ave., 11 pp. Oct. 1949. 10c. 


Foote, Henry W. 

The Cambridge Platform of 1618. Beacon Press 
and Pilgrim Press. 119 pp. 1949. (edited by 
H.W.F. with a chapter by him on “The 
Significance and Influence of the Cambridge 
Platform.’’) 

“Answering the Trumpet Call to a Better So- 
cial Order.” Christian Register 128(11) :28- 
29, Dec. } 

“Note on the 78th Psalm.” Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin, Dec. 3, 1949. 

“The Unitarian Faith in Unitarian Hymns,’”’ 
edited by D. Tarrant and M. Rowe. Chris- 
tian Register 128(4):6. April 1949. 

Fritchman, Stephen H. 

“What Is Personal Religion?” Unity 135:11-12. 
March-April 1949. 

“Salute to Israel.” The Humanist 9:16-18. 
April 1949. 

Gaebler, Max D. 

“Prince of the Ghetto,’? by Maurice Samuel. 

Christian Register 128(2):33, Feb. 1949. 
Gesner, H. M.. Jr. 
“A Call To What Is Vital.” by Rufus M. 
Jones. Christian Register 128(1) :4. Jan. 1949. 
Gibbs, Richard B. : 
“The Road to Reason.” by Lecomte duNouy. 
Christian Register 128(8):6. Sept. 1949. 
Gill, Tohn G. 

“The Ethics of Ambiguity,” by Simone de 

crwey Christian Register 126(6):3. June 
Gilmartin, Aron S. 
“We Need Not Fail,” by Sumner Welles. 
Christian Register 128(2):6. Feb. 1949. 
Girelius, Charles G. 
“The Atom and the Spirit.” Christian Leader 
131:17. Jan. 1949, 


“Sermons of Goodwill,” edited by Guy Ev 
Shipler. Christian Register 128(3):5. March 


1949, 
“The Home of the Rural Pastor,’ by Ralph A. 
Felton. Christian Register 128(4):6. April 


1949. 
Sierras’ Christian Register 128(11):42. Dec. 


“The Disarming Spirit of Good Will.” Zions 
Herald 127(49) :1165. Dec. 7, 1949. 
“Shepherds of Bethlehem.” The Churchman 
163(22):11. Dec. 15, 1949, 
Gray-Smith, Rowland HS 
Articles in Our Faith . 
“‘Proposals for Democratizing the Structure of 
the A.U.A.” Hingham: the author. 1949. 
Greeley, Dana McLean 
“Why Jesus Died,” by Pierre van Paassen, 
Boston Herald. Sept. 19, 1949. 
“Frankly Old Fashioned.’ Christian Register 
128(5):20-21. May 1949. 
Four Printed Sermons, 
Street Church, 
Hale, Clayton B. 
“Christian Teaching: An Inquiry,’’ by Burdette 
. Marvin. Christian Register 128(11):2. 
Dec. 1949. 
Harrington, Donald 
“Community Church Continues to Pioneer in 
Promotion of Racial Equality.” Christian 
Register 128(2):33. Feb. 1949. . 
Sermon Series. Community Church, New York. 


Boston: Arlington 


c. 
John Haynes Holmes Issue, Christian Register. 
Co-editor with Homer A. Jack. 128(11). Dec. 
1949. 
Hayward, John F. 
“No kKetreat From Reason,’”’ by Alfred E. 
Cohn. Christian Register 128(1):4. Jan. 1949, 
Herling, Albert K, 
Editor, Social Justice number of Christian Reg- 
ister, April 1949, 
“For the Abolition of Slavery — Today.” 
Christian Register 128(4):17-18 April 1949. 
“Peace or a Sword?” Christian Register 128 
(5) :23-25. May 1949. 
Hershey, John H 
“Humanism—Its Message for Our Times.” 
The Humanist 8:179. Jan. 1949, 
Hilton, Randall S. 
Editor, Western Unitarian Conference news. 
Unity (6 issues 1949), 
“The Church of My Dreams.” Unity 135:12, 
March-April 1949. 
“Humanism As a Philosophy,” by Corliss La- 
mont. Unity 135:57. July-Aug. 1949. 
Holmes, John H. 
“American Freedom and Catholic Power,’ by 
at Blanshard. Christian Register 128(5): 
-25. 
“Half-Way to Freedom,”’ by Margaret Bourke- 
White, Christian Register 128(7):3-4. Aug. 
1949, 
“The Second Christmas.” Christian 
128(11):15-18, 31-32. Dec. 1949. 
Holmes, Robert H. 
“The Ethics of Israel,’’ by Israel H. Weisfeld-. 
Christian Register 128(3):5. March 1949. 
Hudson, j2y W. 
“Looking Back.” Stephens College Bulletin. 
May 1949. 3 
“T Feel Like Singing—Yes Indeed!” Christian 
Register 128(6) :31-33. June 1949. 
“The Visiting Professor Looks at Susies.’” 
Stephens College Bulletin. Fall 1949. 
“Human Knowledge, its Scope and Limits,’’ by 
Bertrand Russell. Christian Register 128(4): 
4-5. April 1949. 
Jack, Homer A. 
“Censoring Sartre.’’ The Nation 168(11) :305. 
March 12, 1949. 
“Broyles? Red Raiders Ride in Illinois.” The 
Progressive 13(6):16-17, June 1949. 
“Unitarians Often Differ.” The Christian Cen- 
tury 66(24):743. June 15, 1949. 
*“Chicago’s Violent Armistice.” The Nation 
169 (24) :571-72. 
“The God Seeker,” by Sinclair Lewis. Christian 
Register 128(5):2. May 1949. 
“Killers of the Dream,” by Lillian Smith. 
Christian Register 128(11):4. Dec. 1949. 
Blue Pencil Over Chicago. Chicago: American 
Civil Liberties Union. 1949. 15c. 
John Haynes Holmes Issue, Christian Register. 
2 ad with Donald Harrington. 128(11). 


Dec. Fe 
“All Men.” Quarterly column in The Human- 


Register 


. 4st. 

“On Democracy’s Battlefront.” Weekly column 
in Chicago edition of The Pittsburgh Courier. 

Jaffa, Lawrence M. ; 1 

“A Youth Leader’s Anxious Search for Brother- 

hood in Postwar Europe.” Christian Register 
128(2) :26-29. Feb. 1949. 

“My Glorious Brothers,” by Howard Fast. 
Christian Reaister 128(3):4.. March 1949, 


Johnson, Raymond B. P 
“Thirty Stories I_Like to Tell,” by 
W. Elleston. Christian Register 128(8):2, 
Sept. 1949. ' Pe) tee" 
Johnston, J. Donald ; . tos 
; '“A Greater Generation,” by Ernest M, I 
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eT ee 


Christian Register arte kg Aug. 1949, 
“Mirror for Man,” by Cl ivy e Kluckhohn. Chris- 
tian Register 128(11):6. Dec. 1949. 
Jones, William S. 
“The View From Above.” Think Magazine. pp. 
3,4,31. . 1949. 
Joy, Charles R : 
Goethe: Four Studies, by Albert Schweitzer. 
A translation edited A Charles R. Joy. 
eee e Bicentennial Edition. 
The Wit and Wisdom of Albert Schweitzer. 
coreg by Charles R. Joy. Beacon Press. 
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“Suffer Little Children.” United Nations 
World. Feb. 1949 

“Bright mgr aT Focal ” Christian Cen- 
tury. Feb. 1949. 

“Finland’s oe el of Mercy.” 
Church. ahi’ 12, 1949, 

2 fi eeticn, Faith and Love.” Adult Teacher. 


Beacon Press. 


The Living 


“Operation “Swallow.” 
ov. 
bel Was shade Have Their Own Marshall Plan.” 
Senior Prom. Dec. 1949, 
“There Was No Wonder in Their Eyes.” 
_ Christian ee: Dec. 1949. 
Kring, Walter D. 
“Mirror for Americans: Japan,” by Helen 
— Christian Register 128(2): 5-6 Feb. 
“Man’s Disorder and God’s Design,’’ by World 
Council of Churches. Christian Register 128 
(3):4. March 1949, 
“We Never Joined a Church.” 


Presbyterian Tribune. 


Division of 


Publications, American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. ay 1949. 
Lathrop, Joh 


“Rreedom’s Battle Once Begun—’ ” Christian 
Register 128(9):23-25. Oct. 1949, 
gc the Year, Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Book Reviews in Brooklyn Eagle. 
Articles in Digest, I.A.R.F. and Journal of 
Czechoslovak Church, Prague. 
Lawson, Robert W. 
“The March of Muscovy,” by Harold Lamb. 
Christian Register 128(1): 5. Jan. 1949. 
“Mr. Quill’s Crusade,” by George Abbe. Chris- 
tian Register 128(4):5. April 1949. 
“The Chain,” by Paul I. Wellman. Christian 
Register 128(8):6. Sept. 1949, 
“Jesus and the Disinherited,” by Howard Thur- 
man. Christian Register 128(7) 24, Aug. 1949, 
“First Be Reconciled to Thy Brother.” Division 
of Publications, American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 4pp. 
Lovely, N 3 
“The Decline of the West and the Liberal 
Faith.”’ Division of Publications, American 
Unitarian Association. 1949. 
“Essence of Hinduism,” by Swami Nikhilan- 
en Christian Register 128(3):6-7, March 
Lune, Anders S. 
- “The Directive in History,’ by Henry N. 
aay Christian Register 128(7):6. Aug. 


Lyttle, Charles R. 
“The Legal Status of the Agnostic 
The Humanist 9:62-66. July 1949. 
MacKinnon, John G. 
“The Hidden Smile,” by George H. Stevens. 
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Christian Register 128(7) :6. Daa. 1949. 
_ Newsletter, Unitarian Ministerial Association 
(editor, bi-monthly). 
Malick, John 
“The Liberal Minister.” Unity 134:100-02. 
: Jan.-Feb. 1949. 
eg Harold P. 
Jee from Spain,” by Emmet J. Hughes. 


e Humanist 8:193-4. Jan. 1949. 
“Reflections on Schweitzer’s Departure. Chris- 
tian Register 128(8):20. Sept. 1949. 
Marshall, George Nichols 
“Universalism in Plymouth,’’ Christian Leader 
131:13-16. Jan. 1949. 
'  “erod’s Soldiers’”—a Christmas Legend. Chris- 
tian Leader 131:438-39. Dec. 1949. 
“A New Call for Union,” Journal of Liberal 
' Religion. Spring 1949. 
Meserve, Harry 
7 An editorial each month in the Christian Reg- 
ister during 1949. 


Mondale, R. Lester 
. “Unitarian Beliefs,” by oo W. Olsen. 
Christian. dene 128(8):5. Sept. 1949, 


Moore, Arthur N. 

“Fire Words to Wipe Out the Shame of the 

: Past.” In Help and Comfort from the Bible, 

x edited by Leonard M. Leonard. Doubleday 
. and Co. pp. 146-47. 1949. 


Nachlas, re di 
ay 2 Study of i: ~=iel Fite 
“se, Reor: uca- 
pele fo a Ha MF oes “4 Fae wrt of Sec 
ondary Beene Principals. 32(159). Dated 
Nov. 1948, published in 1949. 


Opitz, Edmund A. 
“The Rights of the ea ” Unity 135(5): 
87-89. Nov.-Dec.* 1949, 

“The Church and Ritntete Life.” The Inter- 
preter 5(5):1-2. March 1, 1949. 

‘The Doctrine of Natural’ Rights and a Free 
ere ye The Emancipator 11(7).:11-13. 
March 1949, 

“Education and Living,’ by Ralph Borsodi. 

Henry George News 12(11):5. Sept. 1949. 
Park, Charles E. 
“Phillips Brooks,”’ by William Scarlett. Chris- 
tian Register 128(11):3. Dec. 1949, 
Parker, George Lawrence 
“How to Read Robert Frost.”? Unity 135:15-17. 
March-April 1949, 
Patton, Kenneth L. 
“The Ties That Bind.” Unity 134:109-112. 
Jan.-Feb. 1949. 

“The Pageant of Man,” by S. A. Coblentz. 
Unity 134:114. Jan.-Feb. 1949 

“The Dehumanization of Art and Notes on the 
Novel,”’ by Jose Ortega Y. Gassett. The Hu- 
manist 8:192. Jan. 1949. 

“American Freedom and Catholic Power,’ by 
Paul Blanshard. The Humanist 9:86-89. 
July 1949. 

“Studies in Philosophy and Science,” by Morris 
be a Christian Register 128(9) +5. Oct: 

Pennington, Leslie T. 

“Protestant Peace Program.” Christian 
ister 128(5):13-15,34. May 1949. 

“Can Protestantism Win America?’’ by Charles 
E. Morrison. Christian Register 128(3):3. 
March 1949. 

Perkins, John C. 

“Britain’s Heritage,” by I. J. Brown. Christian 

Reaister 128(2):7. Feb. 1949. 
Phillips. Gilbert A 

“The Emergence of A World Christian Com- 
munity,” by Kenneth S. Latourette. 
Christian Register 128(5):5. May 1949. 

Pierce. Ellis E. 

The Book of Books, A Library Analysis of the 
Bible. Canton, N. Y.: Dept. of Biblical Lan- 
guages and Literature. St. Lawrence Univer- 
-sity. 42 po. Dec. 1949. $1. 

Potter, Charles F. 

“The Heathens,” by William Howells Chris- 

tian Register 128(2) :3-4. Feb. 1949. 
Pratt, Robert Murray 

Viewpoints in Cosmic Philgsophy. Published by 
author, 850 Lime Ave., Long Beach 13, 
California. 1949 $1. 

Pullman, Tracy 

“Masterpieces of Religious Verse.’’ edited by 
Tames D. Morrison. Christian Register 128 
(1):4. Jan. 1949. 

Raible. Robert 

“Vouth—Key to America’s Future,” by M. M. 
Chambers and Elaine Exton. Christian Reg- 
ister 128(9):5. Oct. 1949. 

“Ten Elements of the Unitarian Religion.’’ 
Division of Publications, American Unitarian 
Association. 8 pp. 1949. 

Reese. Curtis W. 

Editor, Unity (six issues 1949). 

“Humanism as a Philosophy,”’ by Corliss La- 
wont. Christian Register 128(6):5. June 1949. 


Reg- 


Rettir. Heinz 
“Children’s Stories To Read or Tell,’’ edited 
hv Alice I. Hazeltine. Christian Register 
128(11):5. Dec. 1949. 


Rice. William B. 
“Politics Among Nations,’ by Hans J. Mor- 
apecean, Christian Register 128(5):5. May 
949 


“You Can’t Win,” by Ernest E. Blanche. 
Christian Register 128(9):2. Oct. 1949. 
Ricker, Francis G. 
“The Book of Great Conversations,” by Louis 


Riancolli. Christian Register 128(7):4. Aug. 
1949, 
Robins, Sidney S. 


La, Guidehook to the Bible.’’ by Alice Parmelee. 

Christian Reaister 128(6):5. June 1949. 
Rutledve, Lyman V. d 

“Celia’s Lichthouse.’’ by Anne Molloy. Chris- 

tian Reaister 128(11):2. Dec. 1949, 
Sabin, Raymond A. ‘ 

“Living With Crisis.” by Fritz Sternberg. 

Christian Register 128(5):5. May 1949. 
Samson, Peter H. 

The Livina Sources of Free Religion. San 
Diego: First Unitarian Church, 1541 6th 
Ave. 1949. $1. 

Schoenfeldt, Arthur 
“Meditations of Don Artino.” 
lished in Kennebunk Star. 1949. 
Schacht Robert Hugo. -. : 
e Quest of the istorical Jesus,” by Albert 
Mehacteaes, Christian Register 128(5):3. 

_ May 1949. 

“The ” feraatedt Soul in Christendom and His 
Stand on Free Religion.” Christian Register 
128(7) :17-19,28. Aug. 1949, 128(8):17-20, 

A AN Sept. 1949. 
lefiel arr 
Be That L Livel Y ee Ben Franklin,” by Seg nitiy 
Christian Register 128(2):5. Feb. 
1949, 


A column pub- 


7 
“The Riddle of Jesu ’ Christian Register 128 
(6) :27-29, June, 1949 
Scott, Harold 
“The Christian Significance of Karl Marx,” 
by Alexander Miller. The Humanist 8:194- 
95. Jan. 1949. 
“The New Testament Life and Literature,”’ 
by Donald Riddle and Harold H. Hutson. 
The Humanist 9:41. April 1949. 
“An Approach to the Teachings of oa by 
in C. Colwell. The Humanist 9:93. July 
Seaward, Carl A. 
“Parson’s Sampler,” by James W. Kennedy. 
Christian Register 128(4):7. April 1949. 
Sheffer, Homer L. 
“Older People and the Church,” by P. B. 
Maves and J; J. Cedarleaf. Christian Reg- 
ister 128(8):4. Sept. 1949. 
Shephard, Sheldon 
“We Strengthen Each Other.’’ Unity 135: 70- 
71. Sept.-Oct. 1949. 
Schug, Philip 
“Echoes of the McCollum be ort 
Register 128(6):23-25. June 1949. 
“Ts Secularism an Evil?” Progressive World 
3(9) :500-04. Nov. 1949, 
ctr Dreams.” Unity 134:112-13. Jan.-Feb. 
1949, 
“The Vatican in World Politics,’ by Avro 
Manhattan. The Humanist 9(3):136. Autumn 
1949, 
pepe 8 Wayne 
The Pattern of Imperialism,’ by E. M. Win- 
slow. Christian Register 128(11):6. Dec. 


Christian 


Silliman, Vincent B. 
“The Visitor and Hello, Man,’’ by Kenneth L.* 
Patton. Christian Register 128(10):6. Nov. 
1949, 

“Tntroduction.”” 
Beacon Press. 
Smith, Ellsworth. 
came a Unitarian.” 
American Unitarian Association. 
Snyder, Charles E. 
“Unitarianism in Towa.” 


In the Fellowship Hymnal. 
1949, 

“Seven Reasons Why I Be- 
Division of Publications, 
4 pp. 1949, 


The Palimpsest 30 


(11). Nov. 1949. Historical Society of 
Towa. 
Sonen, Robert W. 
“The Problem’ Drinker,’’ by Joseph Hirsh. 


Christian Register 128(7):2. Aug. 1949. 
A Unitarian States His Case. Beacon Press. 
149 pp. 1949. $2 
Sparrow, Eugene 
“Not Just for Brotherhood Week.” Christian 
Register 128(2) :30-31. Feb. 1949. 
Stiernotte, Alfred 
‘John Haynes Holmes—A Man with a Vision.’ 
Christian Register 128(11):19-21. Dec. nay 
“Tn Honor of Abraham Lincoln.” Unity 134: 
104-06. Jan.- -Feb. 1949, 
“Tn Periodicals,’ The Humanist, Winter 1948- 
49; Spring 1949; Summer 1949: Autumn 
9. 
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“Man for Himself,” by Erich The 
Humanist 9:42. Spring 1949. 
Storer, Robert A. 
“Fourteen Plays for the Church,” edited by K. 
Jurgensen and R. Schenkkan. Christian Reg- 
ister ae :6. March 1949, 
Storm, Carl A 
“The Sheep and the Goats,” by E. Burdette 
eG -Christian Register 128(5):4. May 
1949 
Styron, Charles M. 
“What Is Our Church Worth?” Division of 
Publications, American Unitarian Association. 
4 pp. 1949. 
Sutherland Malcolm R. 
“Six Weeks Out of Eternity.” Christian Reg- 
ister 128(10) :28-29,40. Nov. 1949. 
Taylor. Flevd J 
“The New Testament,” translated by Edgar J. 
eta Christian Register 128(2):7. Feb. 


Fromm” 


Trapp, eob 
‘What Jesus Learned From the Old Testa- 
ment.”” Unity 125:4-6. March-April 1949. 
Trueblood, Roscoe E. 
“George Sylvester Morris,’’ by Marc E. Jones. 


Christian Register 128(9):6. Oct. 1949, 
Vogt, Van Ogden 
“Myth and Ritual in Dance, Game, and 


Rhyme,” by Lewis Spence. The Humanist 
9:43-44, April 1949. 

“Art in the Early Church.” hy Walter Lowrie. 
Monthly editorial, Christian Register 
Christian Register 128(4):5. April 1949. 

“Three Spirituals,” by Allan R. Crite. Chris- 
tian Register 128(5): 4. May 1949. 


Walker, Kenneth C. 
“Above All Nations,’’ edited by George Cattin 
et al. Christian Register 128(8):5. Sept. 
an ld F, 
Wear yera 
‘What We As Unitarians Stand For.” Chris- 
tian Register 128(1):26-29. Tan. 1949, 
“Separate Church and State Now.” by jageck 


Martin peree Christian Register 128(2):4 
Feb. 1949 


Weston, Hugh W 
A Short Story of the Middle East,’’ by George 
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NEWS 


News Editor, EDWARD DARLING 


OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


‘Heretics’ do a Christian job for Buddhists 


Recently The New York Times headlined 
“Genghis Khan Horde Remnant Gets A Home 
in a Valley of Paraguay. Refugee Body Will 
Settle 700 Kalmucks on Farms — Descendants 
of Asiatic Conquerors Have Been Buffeted 
on 2 Continents.” The special article then de- 
scribed how the last surviving descendants of 
The Golden Horde started moving into Para- 
guay, winding up a “500-year Odyssey of 
Mongolian conquest and defeat.” The refu- 
gees are being resettled largely because one 
man would not be defeated, because one man 
hung on doggedly in the face of official dis- 
interest and red tape. That man here tells 
the inside story for the Unitarian audience. 
He is chairman of the Flatbush Unitarian 
Service Committee. 


About six months ago, I discussed with a 
certain Mr. Dimitri Kapachinsky the success- 
ful settlement of a White Russian farmer- 
family in Ohio, in which settlement our local 
USC here had been instrumental. It was 
then that I first heard of the Kalmucks. There 
were many weeks after that when I thought 
I had reason to regret whatever I had learned 
about these descendants of Ghengis Khan. 
However, I am the bull-dog type, and with 
the help of many others, results were finally 
achieved. The thousands of contributors to 
the Unitarian Service Committee and other 
organizations hereafter mentioned, are en- 
titled to the full and un-abbreviated story. 

There are at present about 700 Kalmucks 
in DP-camps in Germany. They are Mon- 
gols, of Western Asiatic origin, and thus not 
entitled to immigration to the United States 
or Canada, By the time this is published, 
the whole lot of the Kalmucks is likely to 
be in their new homes, in Paraguay! We of 
the USC point with immense pride to our 
role in this resettlement. 


After Mr. Kapachinsky, an officer of the 
United (White-) Russian Committee, had 
broached the subject to me, he asked 
whether I would consider helping at all. 
Naturally, I was glad to do so. I was in- 
formed then that the Kalmucks and their 
leaders had tried for three years, unsuccess- 
fully, to influence the International Refugee 
Organization of the United Nations (IRO), 
to resettle them together, in the Western 
Hemisphere. How was I, a measly volun- 
teer district officer of the USC, going to pit 
my weight against the powers-that-be? My 
best friends in the churches locally here, and 
in USC-headquarters, were at first sceptical 
in the extreme. However, The Rev. Howard 
Brooks, of USC Headquarters in New York, 
the Rev. Cornelius Greenaway (All Souls 
Universalist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.), and 
the Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky (Flatbush 
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Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.), promised 
at least their moral support. With that to 
start with, I sailed into the world of cold 
realities. High office does not faze me, and 
my friends will gladly testify — as one pastor 
stated so well—that I have more “brass” 
than any other three people combined. I 
had made up my mind to help the Kal- 
mucks, and that was that. Stubborn Dutch- 
man that I am, I was not going to be satisfied 
until I either knew I was licked — and that 
is a tough thing to teach me—or until I 
had succeeded. 

Consul after consul of various South 
American countries turned me down. Group 
after group of philanthropies showed 
“friendly interest,” but claimed to be un- 
able to help. The Rev. Dr. Sowder of 
Church World Service knew of the Kal- 
mucks, who were under the direct care of 
the CWS office in Munich, and its sub-office 
the Russian Orthodox Church in exile. But 
even Dr. Sowder was, though friendly, any- 
thing but encouraging. I began to get some- 
what downhearted: Letters had poured in 
from the Kalmucks in Germany under the 
leadership of their Dr. Stepanow, their 
Buddhist priest, and their intellectual leader, 
Mr. Oulanoff, in France. All I could do was 
promise not to give up. 

Finally, by dint of perseverance, I found 


Annual Fall conference of 


Youth. The affair has always been held in the past at the Kingsbury Memorial 


the man and the group that was willing and 
able to really help. And my heart and soul 
is out to them, from now on, for all time. 
I am talking of the International Rescue 
Committee (IRC), and its splendid director, 
Mr. David Martin. The IRC of New York 
promised full cooperation and assistance, 
asked a few questions, and’we began to roll. 

I had interviewed Prince Serge Belosselsky 
of the Russian-American Union. The prince 
was charming, promised to try to assist 
wherever possible, and agreed to a meeting 
anywhere with anyone who would help. The 
stage was set! 


A meeting was called by Mr. David Mar- 
tin at the offices of the International Rescue 
Committee. Prince Belosselsky was present 
with his secretary, as was the Rev. Dr. Sow- 
der of CWS, myself representing the USC, 
and that incomparable team of enthusiastic 
specialists: David Martin of the International 
Rescue Committee, and Charles Sternberg, 
his assistant. Dave Martin took the ball 
away right then and ran with it all the way. 
He asked a lot of questions regarding the 
Kalmucks, and wanted to know what we of 
the USC had really done so far. I told him 
about the various interviews I had with con- 
suls, and that the Dominican Republic was 
the only one that appeared even to think of 
taking the Mongolian Buddhists. Dave Mar- 
tin wanted to learn what we proposed to do 
further, and was obviously startled when I 
replied that I was but the “spark-plug” of 
this whole thing, and expected the many 


Cottage, Lake Spofford, N. H., but was held this Fall, for the first time, at Union 
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good people present to work out a solution 
which neither the USC nor myself as an 
officer of it could work out alone. Mr. Mar- 
tin called Washington, where several high- 
placed officials of the IRO were just then 
present for important consultations. Mr. 
Martin suggested that the Kalmucks be de- 
clared hard-core cases because they could 
not be placed otherwise. It was Mr. Martin’s 
idea, enthusiastically seconded by Mr. Stern- 
berg of IRC, that once the Kalmucks were 
declared hard-core cases, some Latin Ameri- 
can country might be glad to have them. 
After all, Christian mercy talks, but when 
buttered with good sound dollars, it talks 
louder! IRO listened, got busy, and with a 
few more special calls back and forth later 
on between IRO and IRC, results came forth 
with surprising speed. 

The Kalmucks had been fearful of being 
thrown into the German economy by the 
first of July. IRO cancelled that, and made 
the Kalmuck-Camp a way-station for future 
settlement. The enthusiasm in the Camp 
began to run high, well evidenced by letters 
from there. A little later, the Paraguayan 
project was broached, and after several pep- 
letters from our local USC office, the Kal- 
mucks began to see the tremendous advan- 
tages offered. 

Each family or group of four working 
adults is to receive 20 hectares of land; a 
house about 10 yards long and 4% yards 
wide, built of wood, with two rooms therein; 
sheds for livestock; a cow; a horse; 12 hens; 
$20 a month per working adult until the first 
harvest; free seeds; free loan of all agricul- 
tural machinery for one year, including 
trucks; water piped into the settlement; a 
small emergency-hospital to be built in the 
_ settlement; and free transportation to the 
_ location of the settlement. The nearest town 
is San Juan Nepomucene about 10 miles 
from “Kalmuck-Town,” and has a doctor, 
dentist, drug stores, and a cinema! The 
nearest railroad’ is about 15 miles from the 
settlement. A private combine of indus- 
trialists seems to furnish most of the land, 
and has organized a corporation which has 
obligated itself to purchase all products 
raised by the Kalmucks at going market- 
prices. The Kalmucks may sell outside the 
corporation, if they so desire! 

The first 100 Kalmucks, the strongest 
young ones, left Europe in September to help 
set up shelters, clear some land, and get 
ready for the rest of the tribe. The families 
of these younger men left in October and the 
balance, consisting of old people, pregnant 
mothers, and sickly people, will leave by 
November 15th of this year, God willing, and 
all going well. The Kalmucks will then have 
arrived. 

Naturally after having been the “spark- 
plug” of this movement of the remnant of a 
once-great nation to its new adopted coun- 
try, I feel that I have to do more. The Kal- 
mucks are the godchildren now of the USC 
of Flatbush, and more will be done. We 
shall need clothes for them, galore, and these 
should be sent soon to the warehouse marked 
_ “For the Kalmucks.” Clothes are exces- 
sively e in South America. Tools 
_ will also be needed, and special donations for 


this ose will be more than welcome. I 
_ had fried to get the help of the local Budd- 
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hist groups, and it had been promised, but 
was never forthcoming! Disappointing! So 
it evolves on “us heretics” to do what we can 
do, and must do. 
fail in helping our adopted godchildren. 

On August the 31st, I received an invita- 
tion by Mr. Kapachinsky of the United 
Russian Committee, to go to New Jersey with 
him, and speak at the Kossack Conclave in 
Farmingdale. The purpose was to try to 
get these former comrades-in-arms of the 


Kalmucks to pledge their aid. Mr. Oulanoff, ° 


the intellectual leader of the Kalmucks, 
wants to go with his people temporarily, and 
see to it that they are settled “right.” That 
is a most desirable idea, because the Kal- 
mucks will feel alien in a foreign land, and 
Mr. Oulanoff knows Paraguay, and is a-most 
forceful and intelligent leader of his people. 
The Kossacks came through with flying 
colors. They promised to pay for Mr. Oulan- 
off’s trip, and for his trip to the USA from 
Paraguay, if a visa can be obtained — and 
the return-trip to Paris. I spoke as an officer 
of the USC and was the only one who spoke 
in English. The applause was deafening, and 
heartwarming. 

In my capacity as a food-broker, which is 
what I do for a living, I represent the fourth- 
largest importer of South American corned 
beef. Mr, Arthur L. Peirson, president of 
the corporation bearing his name, and a man 
well-known in Paraguay where his interests 
control one of the largest canned beef 
packers, promised to intervene directly with 
the Dept. of Agriculture of the Republic of 
Paraguay, and state his personal desires that 
all possible assistance be forthcoming. Mr. 
Peirson further suggested that only Zebu- 
type cattle really thrive in Paraguay. The 
beef-type of the Zebu is called Brahma, and 
the milk-type Red Sindhi. As a former 
breeder of Milking Shorthorns, I am familiar 
with the breeding of cattle, and with the 
troubles of getting good blooded stock. Our 
own U. S, Dept. of Agriculture breeds Red 


And I know we shall not ~ 


Sindhi for the muggy parts of Florida, and 
I have a half-promise of bull-calves, at a 
price. I hope to raise that money, somehow. 
Maybe Mr. Martin and his glorious Inter- 
national Rescue Committee can help to get 
the calves under the President’s Point 4 Pro- 
gram. I do not know, but we shall soon 
find out. 

Also, we contacted from here the Men- 
nonite Central Board in Pennsylvania. The 
Mennonites have a large settlement in Para- 
guay, and they promised technical advice 
and assistance, though they are not able to 
give any financial help. 

There will be many more small additions 
to this project. My good wife says that the 
Kalmucks cost her about $500 so far, and if 
I count my time at 75c an hour, that may 
well be about the right figure; what with 
postages, office-expenses, telephone-calls, and 
carfares added. But if someone would offer 
me that sum, and much more, in exchange 
for undoing what I “spark-plugged,” I should 
refuse it, 

Concluding this article, let me just add 
this thought: If the staff of the Lord taps 
you on the shoulder, and calls upon you to 
try with all your might to perform a good 
deed as we should who claim that we are 
followers of Jesus, go out, do the deed, and 
do not let adversity stop you. We of the 
Unitarian Service Committee feel that ours 
is a good bit of the great glory of Unitarian- 
ism and its allied forces in America. 

KNUT HALLE, Chairman 
Flatbush Unitarian Service Committee 


FIRST DP MINISTER: “The first Czech 
DP to become an ordained minister in the 
American Unitarian Church” was welcomed 
in a special service at the Harvard, Mass. 
Unitarian Church recently when Rev. 
Hvezdon V. Kafka, a native of Prague, form- 
ally took over his duties there, according to 
a news article (with 2-column picture) in 
The Worcester Gazette. 


Recent Settlements and Installations 


Church Minister Called Effective Date 

Andover, N, H., and 

Proctor Academy Roy J. Hatt September, 1950 
Bedford, Mass. Georges S. Cooke September, 1950 
Charleston, South Carolina Alfred W. Hobart August, 1950 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan William D. Hammond October, 1950 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada Eugene A, Luening October, 1950 
Harvard, Mass. Hvezdon V. Kafka September, 1950 
Houlton, Maine ‘J. Robert Bath August, 1950 
Keene, New Hampshire Orrin L. Kosmo July, 1950 
Kennebunk, Maine Robert H. Holmes September, 1950 
New Orleans, Louisiana Albert D’Orlando September, 1950 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada George Marshfield December, 1950 
*Pepperell, Mass. Charles L. Wilson (Cong. ) 
*Sterling, Mass. Maurice O. Mahler ( Cong.) 
Winchester, Mass. Robert A. Storer August, 1950 


* Federated Churches 


Installations 
September 24 — John O. Fisher, West Newton, Mass. 
October 2 — Chadbourne A. Spring, East Shore Unitarian Church, Seattle, Washington. 
Ordained and Installed 
July 2— George E. McDonough, Assistant Minister, San Francisco, California. 
September 17 — Hvezdon V. Kafka, Harvard, Mass. 


FOR PUBLIC INFORMATION: As usual, 
the Los Angeles Unitarian Church (Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman) is presenting a sea- 
son of informed speakers on vital issues, a 
recent announcement indicates. In Sep- 
tember there was a gala benefit program for 


the USC, with Academy Award Star Gale - 


Sondergaard, Spanish Dance Artist Inesita, 
Leon Feuchtwanger, novelist, and Persis 
Miller of the French office of the USC. Dur- 
ing the first three months of the new fall 
season, the church’s Adult Discussion group 
presented Maude Russell and Mrs. May 
Willis Brown, speaking on “Two Views on 
Korea.” Professor Joseph Fletcher, recently 
returned from Europe, spoke on United 
World problems at another meeting. Painter 
Arthur Biberman exhibited his pictures and 
spoke on “The Artist as a Citizen.” Other 
subjects included public housing, civil liber- 
ties, business ethics, juvenile delinquency, 
labor, music, heredity, marriage, the drama, 
with outstanding authorities taking the plat- 
form. The program began on September 10 
and ran through November 23. One of the 
most enthusiastically attended meetings pre- 
sented Roger Conway of the Dianetics Foun- 
dation and Dr. Frederick Hacker of The 
Hacker Foundation, both psychoanalysts, on 
the subject of Dianetics. 


369! All Souls’ Unitarian Church in the 
nation’s capital began the season with Mrs. 
Ruth Hutchinson as director of religious 
education and an initial enrollment of 369 
children, it was reported by Miss Frances 
Wood, of the AUA Division of Education. 


FELLOWSHIP PARTY: A joint picnic 
and outing on Flagstaff Mountain has be- 
come traditional with the Denver Unitarian 
Church and the Boulder Unitarian Fellow- 
ship. Entering further into the typical ac- 
tivities of Unitarians, the Boulder Fellow- 
ship has organized a branch of the General 
Alliance, which took part in the Estes Park 
summer conference. 


LIVING AND WRITING: The foregoing 
was the speech theme of Anna Rose Wright, 
Montclair author of Room for One More, (a 
realistic novel which has been slated for 
movie production under the title, Summer at 
Buckhorn), at Unity House, Unitarian 
Church of Montclair, N. J., recently. Mrs. 
Wright, as Unitarians are aware, speaks and 
writes with a rare sense of humor. 


OUTSIDE TEL AVIV: Martha Sharp, 
known to Unitarian and world-wide audi- 
ences interested in rehabilitation of war- 
torn areas, was seen recently on The Camel 
Caravan ‘on NBC, where she was described 
for millions as the wife of a Unitarian minis- 
ter (Rev. Waitstill Sharp), and was pictured 
on a visit‘to a group of 20,000 youngsters 
outside Tel Aviv. 


Classified Advertising 


GOWN: Practically 
Ministerial Gown, 
sell for $50. 


new Closed Front 
Pure Silk, Cost $150. Will 


Address John M. Foglesong, Way- 


land, Mass. 
DIRECTOR. OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: 
The First Universalist Church of Wausau, 


Wisconsin, is seeking a Director of Religious 
Bducation. The. salary commensurate with 
ability. Please write to Pastor Brainard F. 
Gibbons, 504 Grant Street, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
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Lined up for the 
camera at the instal- 
lation of Rev. Chad- 
bourne Spring at the 
East Shore Unitarian 
Church, Bellevue, 
Washington, are 
Ralph Barber, assist- 
ant to Rev. Richard 
Steiner of the Uni- 
tarian Church of 
Portland, Ore.; Rev. 


Hassle Shelley y of the Unitarian Church of Tacoma, Wash.; Dr. Steiner; W. G. 
Eliot, Jr.; Rev. Vall Spinosa (Episcopalian); Rev. Frank R. Ricker: director of the 
Pacific Coast Conference; E. B. MacNaughton, AUA moderator; Mr. Spring, and Dr. 


Eddy, president of the new church. 


Rev. Roscoe E. Trueblood of the Unitarian 


Church in Seattle, who gave the Charge to the Congregation, escaped the pho- 


tographer. 


INFLUENCE THROUGH LEADERSHIP: 
The entire executive staff of the Northwest 
Institute of International Relations are mem- 
bers of the Portland, Ore., Unitarian Church, 
it was announced in a recent church news- 
letter: Dr. Frank Munk, Dean (Dr. Munk 
was also the author of a major “think-piece” 
article on the editorial page of The Portland 
Oregonian entitled “Peace Petition Hoax 
Analyzed”); Dean Anderson, executive sec- 
retary; and Randolph T. Kuhn, public rela- 
tions... . . A feature of the Portland news- 
letter is a box devoted to names of those 
who have signed the Guest Book. In the 
issue quoted, people from New York, Chi- 
cago, Vincennes, Ind., Minneapolis, Van- 
couver, Honolulu, and other points, had 
visited the church. 


NEWEST STORY: The newest Unitarian 


-Church in America, as all of the people of 


Washington know, is the East Shore Uni- 
tarian Church of Bellevue, Wash., where 
Rev. Chadbourne Spring was formally in- 
stalled as minister recently. Unitarian Mod- 
erator, E. B. MacNaughton was present, as 
were Unitarian leaders and friends from all 
over. Mr. Spring reports that new faces 
appear in the congregation each week and 
that a church school numbering about 80 has 
been organized. Unitarians with a sense of 
history noted that the installation of Rev. 
Harry C. Meserve at San Francisco (100 
years old last month — Starr King being the 
famous leader) and that of Mr. Spring at 
Bellevue made a cheerful comparison in the 
West Coast area. 


STRONG START: As the Unitarian Church 


of New Orleans began the fall season, the 


average attendance showed 125 people. 
Plans for the fall and winter were being 
lined up by Rey. Albert D’Orlando, the new 
minister. 


CHAMPION BLOOD DONOR: Some sort 
of a record was set by Rev. Truman L. 
Hayes, minister of the Unitarian churches of 
Mendon and Upton, Mass., recently: news- 
papers of the area reported that he had just 
completed his 29th donation of blood to the 
Red Cross. 


GRAPHIC EXPOSITION: Making a spe- 
cialty of presenting vital Unitarian facts 
through pictorial documentaries, Laurence 
C. Staples, executive director of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Washington, D. C., and 
artist Judith B. Knight of the same church 
have now completed another panel in the 
familiar form of place-mats which have 
proved so popular with many of the other 
churches during the past winter—so much 
so that the Washington church now has 
many steady “customers” among the Fel- 
lowship. The latest place-mat is entitled 
America’s Real Religion, after the title 
of the fast-selling book by Dr. A. Powell 
Davies, minister of the Washington church, 
now in its second printing. In addition, a 
poster on heavy paper, 21 x 30 inches and 
suitable for display has been prepared on 
Our Unitarian Heritage, after the title of 
the book by Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur. This 
is also ready in place-mat form. Other 
place-mat titles planned by Mr. Staples 
and drawn by Miss Knight include Fruits 
of Unitarianism in America, besides two 
other on the local church program and its 
School of Religion. 


SERMON REPRINTS WORTHWHILE? 
More and more Unitarian churches are 
making it a part of the regular promotion 
program to present printed or mimeo- 
graphed copies of sermons of the minister, 
sometimes at a modest charge of ten cents, 
sometimes by subscription (if there is a 
series), and sometimes without charge, so 
that visitors and others may pick them up 
if they wish. Often the regular members 
like to think over the remarks of the 
preacher at leisure; and the newcomer gets 
an intimate introduction to the minister and 
his way of thinking. Reports reaching the 
Register show an overwhelming vote in 
favor of this procedure. ‘The most en- 
thusiastic endorsement to be reported to 
date came from Baltimore, where one 
parishioner ordered 100 copies of a recent 
sermon by Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow 
—he wanted to distribute this is as 
widely as he ‘could, — 
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AUY Maple Sugar Party at Vermont. 


~VERMONT PARTY: An unusual event, a 
_ Maple Sugar Party, was sponsored by the 
_AUY group at Montpelier, Vermont last 
Spring. According to reports from Mont- 
pelier, boiled maple syrup poured over snow 
makes a very delicious confection. Since 
the party was scheduled to be held after 
the winter season was over, snow was packed 
in cartons and stored in a local frozen food 
locker until the time of the event. The menu 
for the evening (believe it or not) was 
boiled maple syrup, snow, raised doughnuts, 
sour pickles and coffee. The party was a 
money-raising affair and proved quite suc- 
cessful on this score. 
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BOOTH WRITES AGAIN: Rev. John 
| Nichols Booth, minister of the Unitarian 
_ Church in Belmont, Mass., who is the author 
of several well known volumes covering a 

wide range of interest, is the author of a new 
_ book published in October by Macmillan— 
_ Fabulous Destinations. The volume was de- 
scribed in American News of Books as being 
“traveling adventures in the years since the 
war as the author rambled the Far East.” 
Professional predictions estimated good 
things for the publication. For example, the 
magazine just quoted predicted that it would 
be “very good” for sales and that it is “very 
good” as a purchase for libraries. 


100 YEARS OF ACTION: “Know ye by 
these presents,” said an announcement to all 
whom it might concern, dated October 6, 
1850, that officers had been elected for “a 
Religious Society which is to be known by 
the Corporate name of The First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society in the City” of De- 
troit. Centennial celebrations were held re- 
cently, and an illustrated eight-page program 
was produced, outlining the history of the 
Church of Our Father (Unitarian-Univer- 
salist) whose minister since 1940 has been 
Rev. Tracy M. Pullman. At the centennial 
dinner, greetings were presented from the 
Western Conference by Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese; from the Universalist Church of 
_ America by Dr. Frank D. Adams and from 
the community by Dr. Charles H. Myers. 
_ Mrs. Edgar Braun reminisced about “The 
_ First Hundred Years,” and Dr. Tracy Pull- 
_ man spoke on “Looking Forward.” The Cen- 
} tennial Worship Service the next morning 
was addressed by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
President of the AUA. 
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LABOR OF LOVE: “They Work a Day, 
Collect. No Pay,” announced the Wisconsin 
State Journal recently, presenting a three- 
column photograph showing more than a 
score of enthusiastic workers at the site of 
the new Frank Lloyd Wright Unitarian 
church in Madison. Said the front-page 
article, “Working without pay on their day 
off, some 35 skilled building mechanics made 
their contributions to the new church of the 
First Unitarian Society on University Bay 
Drive. And not one of the men who put in 
a full day’s work belongs to the society. For 
months the men— carpenters, masons, 
laborers, and cabinet makers — have worked 
in the building of the church — for pay”; but 
the style of the architecture requires some 
particular care, the newspaper reports, and 


the men, some of them from out of town, all- 


aware of the financial limitations of the 
church, donated the free time. The idea of 
the extra day came from the workers them- 
selves. 


FOR FREE MEN: Recently published by 
the First Unitarian Society of Minneapolis 
(Rev. Carl A. Storm) is one of the most 
impressive booklets your news editor has ever 
seen — and one of the most attractive and 
persuasive. The cover shows a dramatic 
photograph of several youngsters pop-eyed in 
front of a towering skeleton of an ancient 
lizard which seems to reach from ceiling to 
floor. This is a Sunday School class studying 
evolution. Title of the booklet, For Free 
Men! A FREE RELIGION. The text was 
written by Ed Crane; booklet designed by 
George Billings. Table of contents includes 
“Unitarians believe in Freedom: The Sunday 
Service”; “In Making up Their Own Minds: 
The minister and his role”; “In the Free Ex- 
change of Ideas: Adult discussion group”; 
“And in Educating the Whole Child: Sun- 
day School”; “Unitarians Ignore Boundaries 
of Nation. Class and Color: Medical Mis- 
sions’; “Holding Man Alone Responsible for 
Injustice — and Its Correction: The DPs”; 
“Unitarians Avoid Sectarian Labels: History”; 
“Seek to Free Men from Superstition: 
Tri-U”; “And Unite for Mutual Helpfulness: 
Credit union; Funeral society; Health group”; 
“Unitarians Believe Women Are People: The 
Alliances”; “As Are Mental Patients: Volun- 
teers”; “Teen-Agers: Channing Club”; “And 
Even Men: Laymen’s League.” The 24-page 
publication is generously illustrated with 
half-tone cuts and is sold on the basis of two 
copies for 25c — one for “yourself” and one 
for giving away. It is packed with informa- 
tion and uses news instead of exhortation. 


HEERMANCE MONTAGUE HOWARD, 
64, native of Brooklyn and a former resi- 
dent of Upper Montclair, N. J., died at 
the end of July in Winter Park, Fla. He 
served on the board of the American Uni- 
tarian Association during the 1920's. At 
Winter Park, as a member of the Univer- 
sity Club, he organized a group to make 
recordings for the blind. He had been 
certified by the Library of Congress as a 
transcriber and teacher of Braille. 


BULLETIN 


Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn, who has 
served as Director of the Department of the 
Ministry since August, 1941, has accepted a 
call from the Unitarian Church of Tucson, 
Arizona, and will begin his ministry there 
this month. Mr. and Mrs. Fenn were the 
special guests of the Board of Directors of 
the Association at luncheon on October 11 
and a farewell party in which the whole 
family at headquarters took part was held on 
October 18. 


AUY BRIEFS: New England Channing 
Foundation (college students and working 
youth) work is off to a good beginning as a 
result of a meeting of the committee re- 
sponsible for its supervision Sunday, Sep- 
tember 24, in Boston. James Mayo of Yale 
University is chairman of the New England 
Channing Foundation Committee. ... Ar- 
rangements have been completed through 
the AUY office for four young people to at- 
tend the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth to be held in Washington, 
D. C., December 3-7. They are Ralph 
Graner of Cleveland, Scott Allen of Arling- 
ton, Va., Sue Pritchard of Nashua, N. H., 
and Marjorie Vaughan of Northboro, Mass. 
. .. Paul Henniges, Director of AUY, spoke 
to the meeting of the New Hampshire Fed- 
eration of AUY on Unitarian-Universalist co- 
operation on the youth level September 22. 
This enterprising Federation rented camp 
Union near Greenfield, N. H. for Friday 
and Saturday made an ideal setting for an 
intensive week-end of study and recreation. 
riers Training sessions are much in the 
news for New England with the Channing 
Federation (R. I. and Southeastern Mass. ) 
having held one on October 26 and 27 at 
Senexet House in Connecticut and with the 
South Middlesex planning one for the 25th 
of November at Arlington street church in 
Boston. . . . The Lake Erie Federation held 
its Fall meeting October 27-29 at Youngs- 
town, Ohio and the Bay Area (Calif.), 
Federation held a joint high school—college 
meeting October 14-16 at Camp Campbell. 


NATIONWIDE HOOKUP: Rev. Angus De 
Mille Cameron, minister of the Church of the 
Messiah in Montreal was recently invited by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to be 
the speaker on the National Sunday Evening 
Hour, broadcast from Ottawa on the trans- 
Canada network. These broadcasts always 
begin with the chiming of the bells in the 
Peace Tower of the Parliament building, and 
the broadcasts are addressed to “listeners of 
all faiths throughout Canada.” 
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Reports show Appeal campaign in high gear 


The United Unitarian Appeal is picking 
up momentum as the campaign swings into 
high gear, it was indicated by reports from 
many sections of the country, heard at a 
meeting of the Board of Directors on Octo- 
ber 10. In each one of the six Unitarian 
regions, carefully picked local -committees 
have been organized and are working with 
individual churches to provide information 
services and campaign materials. Enthusi- 
asm from the grass roots up marks the all- 
out drive this year, the reports showed. 

On the Pacific coast the Regional Director, 
Rev. Frank Ricker, has held several area 
meetings at which plans were made for pre- 
senting the Appeal in the large area which is 
presented by his region. Mr. Ricker says, 
“In the meetings so far in Southern and 
Northern California the laymen present have 
seemed to be very well impressed with the 
way this year’s campaign is starting. They 
seem to like the materials that are made 
available to them. I think that they are even 
more impressed with the idea of holding the 
meetings where they, as lay leaders, can have 
’a full day of instruction with unhindered 
opportunity to ask every question that has 
ever. come to their minds and to learn the 
answers to a lot of questions that have come 
to the minds of others. I think they have a 
better attitude about the Appeal as being 
really on the ball, and that will in itself be 
a helpful factor in morale building.” 

In the six regions of Unitarianism careful 
organization for the promotion of the United 
Unitarian Appeal was reported at a Board 
meeting held October 9 in Boston. Within 
each of the six Unitarian regions, well or- 
ganized committees are now at work arrang- 
ing for churches to be fully informed about 
the best method to present the United Ap- 
peal to their members. 

At the Ardmore, Oklahoma, Conference in 
August, Rev. Richard Gibbs, Regional Di- 
rector, met with ministers and lay leaders 
from the churches of the Southwest and a 
decision was made to try to exceed the 10 
per cent average of church budgets. Plans 
have been made for the distribution of ma- 
terials by the churches. 

In the Middle Atlantic States regional 
meetings were scheduled in October and 
November for church representatives and 
ministers of the Mohawk Valley, Metropoli- 
tan, and Joseph Priestly Conferences. Repre- 
sentatives of 21 churches of the Metropolitan 
Conference attended a dinner meeting in 
October at New York City. In addition to 
brief talks regarding the United Appeal, the 
use of materials was explained and ques- 
tions answered by the Regional Director, 
Rev. Dale DeWitt. In each Conference com- 
mittees were appointed for work in the 
churches. 

The Western Conference has been organ- 
ized into areas with area chairmen who were 
laymen in all cases except one. The Western 
Conference plans were laid at the time of 
the Lake Geneva Assembly in August when 
the area chairmen were brought together by 
the Regional Director, Rev. Randall Hilton. 
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The Rey. Robert Killam, Regional Direc- 
tor of the Meadville Conference, reported 
that plans had been made for an approach 
to each of the churches of his area and dates 
were being set for campaigns. 


The New England region, the largest of — 


the six, has a most difficult job of organiza- 
tion and promotion; but the New England 
Regional Council has tackled the job with 
seriousness and confidence. At’ the council 
meeting in May enthusiasm was expressed 
for the New England program and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Council was given 
the responsibility for the campaign work. At 
two meetings of this Executive Committee 


during the summer careful plans were made. | 
In September a meeting of Conference repre- 


sentatives was held in Boston at which the 
organization for the region was completed. 
The Regional Director, Rev. Frank Smith, is 
greatly encouraged in the progress made so 
far and states that the Appeal organization 
and plan in New England is far ahead of 
previous years in both timing and planning. 
The New England Council has secured on a 
part-time basis the services of Mr. Reginald 
Anderson, a Unitarian layman who has had 
considerable experience in fund-raising work. 
Mr. Anderson will serve as co-ordinator for 
the New England campaign. 


TOTAL DIPLOMACY: Highlighting the 
annual International Affairs Institute in 
Peterborough, ‘N. H., this summer, was the 
appearance on the platform of the Uni- 
tarian Church (Rev. Robert Zoerheide) of 
Owen Lattimore, speaking on “The Roots 
of the Far Eastern Crisis.” Mr. Lattimore, 
recently Number One target for Sen. Mc- 
Carthy, was the ninth speaker in a series 
of 10 which ran from mid-July through 
August 9 under the sponsorship of the 
School of Advanced International Studies, 
Washington, D. C., and the Town of Peter- 
borough, N. H. Meetings were held alter- 
nately at the Kendall Hall School and at 
the Unitarian Church. Prior to Mr. Latti- 
more’s appearance, the town was rife with 
rumors that The American Legion intended 
to picket the church if he were allowed to 
appear. - The church paid no attention, held 
out for the right of free speech in any event, 
and there was no picketing. Said The 
Peterborough Transcript: “Carefully word- 
ing his remarks—even to the point that every- 
thing he said was recorded — Lattimore 
strayed from his main subject only once. . . . 
Lattimore received an unprecedented greet- 
ing from the overflow audience, in that 
much hand-clapping began upon his en- 
trance into the church, Both the size of 
the audience, estimated in excess of 500 
persons, and the pre-lecture applause, are 
unusual for Peterborough Institute lectures. 
. .. As for the Legion, there were no pickets, 
nor did the Unitarians take seriously the 
question of limiting the use of their church.” 
General theme of this year’s Peterborough 
Institute, which the Unitarian Church helps 
to sponsor, was “Total Diplomacy.” 


KEY PEOPLE 
“The progress of 
Unitarianism in 
the past decade 
is inspiring to all 
ofus. Such prog- 
ress continued 
will make the 
liberal religious 
viewpointa 
| stronger * factor 
tin American life 
, and provide a 
religious home for many people who 
cannot accept orthodoxy. We have 
an unparalleled opportunity to extend 
our cause. To seize this opportunity 
the cooperation of laymen in our local 
churches is essential. The best im- 
mediate channel. is the UNITED UNI- 
TARIAN APPEAL, 
“As a layman in a Unitarian Church 
I have felt, as many others have, the 
pressures of many demands for my 
time and energies, and I have had to 
make choices as to what activities to 
serve. But each of us must be pre- 
pared in some way to make a contribu- 
tion of leadership or service to our 
larger fellowship as well as to our local 
church. Whatever competence is 
brought to our Unitarian movement by 
administrators and ministers of our 
churches, the support and _participa- 
tion of laymen is required for its full 
success. Unless we have a larger move- 
ment that is adequately supported in 
its work our local churches will be 
diminished in their strength and in- 
fluence. H. CLAY BURKHOLDER 
° ° ° 


Ernest Hemingway, who spends 
most of his time in Havana, recently 
said that when he visits New York 
someone is likely to come up tu him, 
ask for his autograph and say “It must 
be wonderful living on that big farm 
you have out in Ohio and writing such 
books as All Quiet on the Western 
Front.” 

Unitarians are not easily caught in 
such confused remarks. But even so 
we think that many of them do not 
know the difference between the 
United Unitarian Appeal, the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and some 
of the other organizations which are 
supported by their contributions. Nor 
will they, of course, unless in- 
formation is given them. T. h an 
arrangement of the United Unitarian 
Appeal and its participating Unitarian 
Agencies, most of them have now pub- 
lished small pamphlets telling about 
their purpose and their work. 


If you contribute locally or at 
the United Unitarian Appeal 
office, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 
8, Mass., your church will re- 
salve credit toward its Appeal 
goal. ; 


Bulletin 
Dr. Samuel Atkins Eliot, president 
; 


of the Association from 1900 to 1927, 
died on October 15 in Boston. Funeral 
services were held at Arlington Street 
‘| Church on Tuesday, October 17, con- 
4 ducted by the Rev. Dana McLean 
| Greeley, Dr. Arthur Cushman Mc- 
} Giffert, Jr., and Dr. Frederick May 
| Eliot. Tributes will appear in the next 
‘| issue. 


RADIO 52 WEEKS OF THE YEAR: For 
the past three seasons, Rev. John W. Brig- 
ham, minister of the Unitarian church of 
Sioux City, Iowa, has been broadcasting a 
pS mane Unitarian program for 36 weeks 
each year over KcoM. This summer, how- 
“ever, owing to listener response and added 
financial support, the program was carried 
through 16 extra weeks. In cooperation 
with the radio station, the Unitarian church 
has been running a news commentary twice 
a week on Tuesdays and Thursdays at 7:45 
—a time when radio finds a wide listening 
audience. Mr. Brigham chooses between 
three and six significant news stories and 
gives the background. The attempt is made 
to focus the news so that it will be seen as 
history in the making. . . . For example, in 
an early broadcast, Father George H. 
-Dunne’s appearance on the Te Deum Forum 
was one of Mr, Brigham’s news stories. For 
background, he told of the Blanshard-Dunne 
debate at Harvard on the subject of Ameri- 
can Freedom and Catholic Power, and in- 
cluded points brought out by both debaters 
at that time. . . . The program is a sustain- 
ing one, and is not characterized as a church 
program. The selection of the news stories, 
and the manner in which they are handled, 
is left entirely with Mr. Brigham. 
Incidentally, the Unitarian Church of 
Sioux City has developed a method for 
keeping the mailing list alive and up to 
date: there are 250 subscribers to the week- 
ly newsletter, and an additional 50 names 
are always being “processed”—names taken 
from the visitors’ book, respondents to the 
radio program, names suggested by mem- 
bers, etc. These people receive four copies 
of the newsletter, and then get a copy with 
a subscription blank enclosed. If they do 
not respond within two weeks, their names 
are removed and new ones added. 


PRAISES UNITARIAN AUTHOR: Harry A. 
Overstreet, author of the best-selling book, 
The Mature Mind, recently characterized 
Rev. Waldemar Argow’s What Do Religious 
Liberals Believe? (Antioch Press) “as fine a 
job as I know of in rescuing liberal religion 
from its nebulosity. The whole presentation 
is refreshingly lucid and forthright. The 
book ought to be of immense value in clari- 
fying the religious issues for thousands of 
fine minds that are now caught in the con- 
fusion of Christian traditionalism.” The 
critique was reprinted recently by The 
Liberalist of The Peoples Church of Chicago 
(Dr. Preston Bradley), in a column where 
Dr. Bradley himself the Argow 
tudy in five pages of critical evaluation end- 

with the comment, “I hope you will get 
little book.” 


Shown at Senexet is a group of members of the Connecticut Chapter of the Unitarian 
Church of the Larger Fellowship, which enjoyed a two-day stay at The Retreat, Inc., 
under the leadership of Rev. Roydon Leonard, minister of the famous “refuge.” 


MORTGAGE BURNED: Recently the 
Unitarian Church of Santa Monica *( Rev. 
Howard G. Matson) celebrated the inde- 
pendence of the church by burning the 
mortgage, it was announced in the Santa 
Monica Outlook. This action took the local 
church off the list of aided churches for the 
first time in 15 years, according to the news- 
paper, which quoted the minister as giving 
special credit for the success to Charles 
Morris, former chairman of the executive 
board. In the past two years, 74 children 
have been enrolled in the church school; 
three additional rooms for the young people 
have been added; quotas for the United 
Appeal and the Service Committee have 
been met; the church budget has been 
doubled; and a full-time minister is main- 
tained by local support. 


SIGHTS SIBERIA: Possibly the only Uni- 
tarian in recent years to see Siberia—and 
be able to relax in freedom at the same 
time—is Rey. Frank Schlater, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Bernardston, Mass. 
He usually devotes his summers to travel, 
and recently visited the “Little Brown 
Church in the Vale,” the Bad Lands, Mount 
Rushmore, The Yellowstone, Seattle, Nome, 
Fairbanks, Anchorage, Juneau and the Arc- 
tic Circle—this was when the travelers 
sighted Siberia—the Oregon Coastal High- 
way, the Redwoods, Reno, Sequoia Park, 
Los Angeles, Boulder Dam, the Grand 
Canyon, the Petrified Forest, and other 
points of interest. 


MINISTER PRAISED: In a recent issue 
of The Amsterdam News appeared a letter- 
to-the-editor from a Haitian visiting New 
York and living in Harlem. The writer 
had been attending the Harlem Unitarian 
Church, and wrote: “I write to express 
my surprise as a stranger that the people 
of Harlem apparently do not know... . 
that in that little chapel, Sunday after 
Sunday, are delivered some of the most 
striking and eloquent sermons to which I 
have ever listened. . . . Rev. Ethelred 
Brown is a briliant preacher who interests 
and moves you by the rare eloquence of 
simplicity and earnestness. . . . This out- 
standing preacher should be delivering his 
challenging sermons to hundreds. . . .” 


CULINARY MASTERPIECE: In response 
to many requests from curious Unitarians 
who were present at the final banquet 
celebrating the 125th Anniversary of the 
American Unitarian Association in Boston, 
and who there saw the architectual and 
culinary masterpiece in the form of a huge 
cake, and wanted to know some facts about 
it, here they are: the structure was the 
work of Mrs. Dana McLean Greeley, wife 
of the minister of the Arlington Street 
Church. It was composed of five tiers— 
white with blue and gold trimmings. On 
top was the official seal of the AUA, and 
spelled out on the shelves of the next 
tiers on the way down, in the usual order, 
were: “SOth Anniversary of the Interna- 
tional Association”; “SOth Anniversary of 
the Ordination of Samuel Atkins Eliot”; 
“125th Anniversary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association”; and on the final tier, 
the name of Frederick May Eliot, Presi- 
dent of the AUA, and all the namees of 
previous presidents in chronological order. 
The cake was big enough so that everyone 
at the banquet could have had four cubic 
inches, if the division had been strictly 
accurate by compass, ruler, and protractor. 


IDEAR FROM BOSTON: When the 
national governing body of American Uni- 
tarian Youth held a seven-day meeting in 
St. Louis recently, enjoying the hospitality 
of Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark, the St. Louis 
Star-Times headlined, “‘Idear’ Came From 
Boston; AUY Youth from All Over.” The 
article was specially written for the news- 
paper by Carol Morris, a freshman at 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, and editor of 
the AUY continental convention newspaper 
at Conference Camp, Missouri, the previous 
week when 67 delegates from all parts of 
the U. S. and Canada took part in AUY 
deliberations. Said the Star-Times, in part, 
“AUY is a progressive, thriving group of 
Unitarian youth, endeavoring to advance 
policies and ideals to meet the challenge of 
today’s living. By having an understanding 
of life and its responsibilities, and through 
intelligence, cooperation and diligent effort, 
they strive to help establish and maintain a 
sound philosophy and system of living.” 
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news 


AUA board pays tribute to Dean Baker; acts on 
new-church policy,-on Register; on federation 


The Board of Directors of the AUA had an 
unusually good meeting with a large attend- 
ance on Tuesday afternoon and evening, 
October 10, and all day October 11, follow- 
ing earlier sessions of the divisional councils 
and departmental committees, and with 
further subcommittee meetings interspersed 
at various times. Hon. Lawrence G. Brooks, 
Chairman of the Board, presided. 

The Board adopted with a rising vote of 


tribute a resolution presented by a special - 


committee concerning the death of Dr. 
Everett Moore Baker, and expressive of the 
deep sense of indebtedness of the members 
to him for his rich and varied contribution to 
our cause. 

The following appointments were made to 
fill vacancies on the Board: Leon M. Hop- 
per, the new president of American Unitarian 
Youth, was elected to represent that organ- 
ization; the Rey. Wilburn Beach Miller, D.D., 
of Cambridge, chairman of the Committee 
on the Department of Extension, was elected 
to fill the unexpired term of Dr. Baker until 
next May; Mrs. William O. Wise, of St. 
Albans, Vermont, was elected to take the 
place of Mrs. Karl M. Chworowsky (formerly 
Mrs. James T. Denton) whose place of resi- 
dence has changed from Maine to New York 
and who felt that she could not continue her 
present term. 

Miss Margaret Barr, of India, who recently 
was received at 25 Beacon Street and spoke 
to a large gathering under auspices of the 
General Alliance, was appointed the repre- 
sentative of the Association to carry greetings 
to the 100th Anniversary celebration of the 
Unitarian Church in Sydney, Austrialia. 
Greetings were also sent to the Conference 
of Universalist Laymen in session in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and to the First Unitarian 
Church of San Francisco on the occasion of 
the 100th Anniversary of organized Unitar- 
ianism on the Pacific Coast. Dr. Eliot was 
asked to convey these greetings in person to 
San Francisco. 

Hearty approval was given to the appoint- 
ment of Rev. Reuel W. Beach, of Ellsworth, 
Maine, as Associate Regional Director for the 
State of Maine. 

Discussion was given to the question of 
policy in regard to the organization of new 
churches, which had been studied and ap- 
proved in principle by the Advisory Council 
of the Division of Churches; the Board 
voted to approve the policy in principle with 
the understanding that it would not be re- 
garded as rigid but rather subject to amend- 
ment at any time. The essence of this policy, 
in brief, is that new churches shall be or- 
ganized in all metropolitan communities 
which do not have Unitarian churches; 
branch churches shall be encouraged where 
the community is sufficiently large and where 
the existing church cannot adequately serve 
the total Unitarian constituency; new 
churches established in opposition to the 
existing church, because of differences in 
theological or sociological views, may be 
accepted into membership of the Association 
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upon a vote of the Board of Directors, after 
they are satisfied that all requirements have 
been met. 

The Board was reminded that the plan set 
up by the Annual Meeting for The Christian 
Register three years ago called for a recon- 
sideration of the whole status of the Register 
in May of 1951. It was therefore voted.to 
approve a recommendation of the Advisory 
Council of the Division of Publication that 
the chairman appoint a special committee to 
study and report on the Register, said report 
to be given to the Board in January or March 
and/or to be prepared for the Annual Meet- 
ing in May, the special committee to be 
representative and not confined to officers or 
directors of the Association. 

The committee appointed at the May 
meeting of the Board to make a further study 
of the background of the organization of the 
North Unitarian Church in Indianapolis re- 
ported to the Board. This committee, which 
consisted of Malcolm S. Knowles, of Evans- 
ton, Ill, the Hon. J. Ray Shute, of Monroe, 
N. C., and the Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, 
of Boston, chairman, had met in Indianapolis 
with representatives of the new North 
Church group and of All Souls Church sepa- 
rately and then again with comparable repre- 
sentations in joint session. Its report was 
based upon its findings as a result of these 
conferences and upon other information 
earlier and more recently available. In sub- 
stance, the report expressed genuine regret 
over the division within All Souls Church 
and the manner in which the North Unitarian 
Church came into existence, but recognized 
the current fact of the existence of the new 
church and the very real improbability, if not 
under the circumstances even undesirability, 
of a reunion of the two groups. -It further 
expressed the opinion that an amicable work- 
ing relationship between the two groups and 
in the best interests of Unitarianism in In- 
dianapolis could be established in the near 
future; such relationship had been indicated 
by the conferences in Indian-~lis. The 
committee recommended, and the Board 
voted, that the North Unitarian Church be 
received into membership in the AUA. In 
the report of the committee which was re- 
ceived by the Board, further recommenda- 
tions to the two churches in Indianapolis 
were specifically set forth and recommenda- 
tions to the Board relative to the future han- 
dling of similar problems were likewise con- 
sidered. 

Seven representatives of the Association, 
and three alternates, for the new Commis- 
sion on Unitarian-Universalist federation 
were appointed, as follows: William Roger 
Greeley, of Boston; Leon M. Hopper, Seattle, 
Washington; Rev. George N. Marshall, Ply- 
mouth, Mass.; Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
Chicago, IIl.; Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, De- 
troit, Michigan; Miss Helen C. Robertson, 
Providence, R. I., and Rev. Wallace W. Rob- 


bins, Chicago, Ill. Alternates were: George . 


G. Davis, Boston; Otto T. Gilmore, Boston, 
and Rev. William I. Lewis, Portsmouth, N.H. 


These names were selected from nominations 
by the AUA Nominating Committee. 

The recent reactivation of the World 
Order Commission was implemented by the 
discussion of several matters of policy, in 
line with denominational sentiment as regis- 
tered with the Board, and by the’ appoint- 
ment of new personnel for the Commission. 

After a brief discussion of the last report 
of the Commission on Planning and Review 
it was voted to appoint a committee to con- 


fer with Mr. Howlett, chairman of the Com- 


mission, concerning the procedure to be fol- 

lowed in further consideration of the report 
at the January meeting of the Board. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY 

Secretary 


Nominating Committee 


calls for suggestions 
The AUA Nominating Committee will 
meet this month to choose nominees for 


. offices to be voted upon by the Annual Meet- 


ing in May, 1951. 

The following officers will be elected: nine 
regional vice-presidents for terms of one year 
each; six directors, each for a term of three 
years; and two directors for one-year terms, 
one representing societies which are dedi- 
cated to the social expression of religion and 
the other representing schools, colleges and 
other educational agencies of primary interest 
to the Association or its constituent members. 

The list of nominees must be completed 
early in January in order to be published, as 
required by the by-laws, in the February 


Register. The committee needs the help of | 


Unitarians everywhere. All suggestions will 
be welcomed and carefully weighed. 

Please list the qualifications of the candi- 
dates whom you recommend for office. | 
Blanks for your guidance will be furnished — 
upon request, but in any case mail your sug- 
gestions at once to: 

The Nominating Committee 

25 Beacon Street, Boston 8 
FREDERIC G. MELCHER, Chairman 
DWIGHT S. STRONG. Secretary 


RICH IN TRADITION: An Indian, on trial 
for murder, once made an appeal in his own 
behalf which was so eloquent that he was 
acquitted by a court sitting in the Unitarian 
Meeting House in Castine, Maine. . . . The 
building was erected in 1790 when wor- 
shipers came on foot, on horseback and by 
boat from a wide surrounding area. In the 
early days the church was also a place of 
public assembly, and in the course of its 160 
years has accumulated a rich tradition. Re- 
cently the membership and. visitors were re- 
minded of this tradition when a statement 
written by Francis Hatch was read by Rev. 
Oscar Hawes as part of the regular morning 
service in recognition of the restoration of 
the interior. Said the statement, in part: 
“To us, the congregation of this historic old 
church, a trust has been given. It is an 
obligation which we share with pride and 
love. Within our hands, for a few years, 
rests the welfare of a monument erected to 
God in the earliest days of our American 
Democracy. In caring for it, in what we can 
do to hand it down, we are helping to pre- 
serve a landmark which is indeed of the 


people, for the people, and by the people.’” 
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DAVID BRUCE PARKER 


The sudden death of the Reverend David 
Bruce Parker on September 13, only three 
days after he had preached his first sermon 
as minister of the First Parish Church in 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, was a shock from 
which his many friends will not soon recover. 
With his wife and two sons, Reuel, 4, and 
David, 2, he had moved to the Dorchester 
parsonage only the previous week after 
having served as minister of the Bangor, 
Maine, Unitarian church since 1947. The 
probable cause of death was given as acute 
poliomyelitis. 

He was born in Greeley, Colorado, Octo- 
ber 7, 1916, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Bruce 
D. Parker, who survive him. He was gradu- 
ated from Colorado State College receiving 
the degrees of A. B. and M. A. He also at- 
tended Occidental College, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and Columbia University. He 
served in the Congregational ministry from 
1938 to 1945, the latter part of that period as 
a chaplain in the army. From 1945-1947, he 
was vocational advisor in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in Denver, Colorado, and did 
work for a Ph.D. degree at Denver Univer- 
sity at the same time. 

The theatre was one of his great interests 
and he became known wherever he settled 
as an excellent actor and director. He 
studied with Margaret Blackburn and 
Howard Wicks at Colorado State College 
and for three summers was with the Little 


“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal... Having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards” 


Theatre of the Rockies. He also worked 
with the Central City Opera Company of 
Colorado. 

His particular abilities in the fields of 
dramatics and counselling made him a popu- 
lar leader with young people and he served 
for two years as Chairman of the Youth 
Activities Committee of the Maine Unitarian 
Association. He also served on the staff of 
leaders at Star Island during AUY Week this 
past summer and in 1949. 

A private committal service was held at 
the Forest Hills Crematory Chapel on Sep- 
tember 15, conducted by the Reverend 
Robert Storer of Winchester, Mass. 

A public memorial service was held at the 
Bangor Unitarian Church the following Sun- 
day afternoon conducted by the Reverend 
Alfred J. N. Henriksen, minister of the Au- 
gusta Unitarian Church, and the Reverend 
William E. Gardner, minister of the First 
Universalist Church, Bangor. The attend- 
ance at the service was a great tribute to a 
young man who had ministered there only 
three short years. Here was an outpouring 
of people from all parts of the community. 
There were Catholics, Jews, and Protestants 
of various denominations; there were white 
and colored, rich and poor — people from all 
walks of life who had been touched by his 
spirit. 

In the death of David Bruce Parker, Uni- 
tarians in particular, and all liberals have 
lost a courageous and dynamic leader. 


Survey 
(Continued from page 27) 


ae Christian Register 128(8):3. Sept. 
9. 

“Approach to Objectivity.” Palestine Magazine. 

p. 46ff. Fall 1949, 
Weis, Frederick L. 

“Henry David Thoreau,” by Joseph W. Krutch. 

Christian Register 128(3):6. March 1949. 
Weston, Robert T. 

“Has the Bible a Place in Education?” Unity 
135:50-53. July-Aug. 1949. 

“Nuggets,” by Robert T. Weston. 
Register 128(3):23. March 1949. 

Westwood, Horace 

“The Job of Living,” by Stewart E. White. 
Christian Register 128(4) :6. April 1949. 

“Teach Us To Pray,” by Charles F. Whiston. 
Christian Register 128(10):5. Nov. 1949. 

Williams, David R. 

“The Restudy of Nation’s Basic Ideas.” Guest 
Editorial, Rochester Times-Union. Nov. 22, 
1949. 

“The Portrait of the Atom.” Christmas Medi- 
tation. The Churchman. Dec. 1949. 

Williams, George H. 

“The Church, the Democratic State, and the 
Crisis in Religious Education,” Harvard 
Divinity School Bulletin 46:35-62. 1949. 

Rethinking the Unitarian Relationship with 
Protestanism. Beacon Reference Series. 1949. 

“The Norman Anonymous of ca. 1100 A.D.: 
Toward the Identification and the Evalua- 
tion of the So-Called Anonymous of York.” 
Harvard Theological Studies, XVIII. 1949. 

Wilson, Edwin H 
“Free Religion, An American Faith,” by Stow 
Persons. The Humanist 9:43. April 1949. 
“Positivism in the United States,” by R. E. 
Schneider. The Humanist 9:41. April 1949. 
“Reconstruction in Philosophy,” by John 
Dewey. The Humanist 9:46. April 1949. 
“Humanism As A Philosophy,’’ by Corliss La- 
“mont. The Humanist 9:89-90. July 1949. 
“The Africa of Albert Schweitzer,” by Charles 
. Joy and Melvin Arnold. The Humanist 
—9:92-93. July 1949. ; 
Editor, The Humanist (4 issues during 1949). 
Column, “The Sectarian Battlefront,” in The 
Humanist. 
intersteen, Roy B. i 
_ “Recovery of Man,” by F. R. Barry, Christian 
_ Register 128(11):5. Dec. 1949. 


Christian 


W.E.G. 
Zoerheide, Robert 
“Out of Exile,’ by Soetan Siahrir. Christian 
Register 128(6):4. June 1949, 
UNANIMOUS RESOLUTION: Adopted 


unanimously by the Connecticut chapter of 
the Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellow- 
ship, meeting at The Retreat, Inc. (Senexet 
House), Putnam, Conn., (Rev. Roydon 
Leonard) recently, was a group statement 
dedicating the group to “a way of life more 
fully implementing our democratic ideals, 
that we may influence the peoples of other 
lands to choose Democracy” as opposed to 
the way of Communism and totalitarianism. 


Church Announcements 
BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH. opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley. Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 


D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Church School. 9:45 a. m. 


KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686.) Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins, Minister. Elwood EE. Gaskill, M.A. 
(Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Serv- 
ice, 11 a. m. Open daily 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. ALL 
ARE WELCOME. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
Executive Director. 


FR EE EE ————————————— Eee 

BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH 
IN BOSTON, 874 Beacon St. Clayton Brooks Hale 
and Henry Perkins, Jr. Ministers. Every Sunday: 
Junior Church, 10:40 A. M.; Church School, 11:00 
‘A. M.: Morning Worship, 11:00 A. M.; high school 
age, 5:00 P. M. and college age supper, 7:00 P. M. 
THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND OF 
nS i WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VISI- 
TORS. 


- 7 
“THE HIGH COST OF 
LIQUOR CONSUMPTION” 


People of the United States spent 
last year approximately nine billion 
dollars on alcoholic beverages, or the 
equivalent of nearly one quarter of the 
entire federal budget. There is more 
expense than this involved, however, 
for the Dept. of Justice has attributed 
80% of our jail and house of correc- 
tion sentences to alcohol, and other 
state and federal statistics lead us to 
that 
caused by drunkenness cost another 
five billion dollars. This makes a total 
that is at least 4 times as great as the 


estimate conservatively crime 


amount put into public education in 
this country, and 7 times as great as 
the amount raised by all the religious 
bodies in the nation. If the cost of al- 
cohol could be diverted in its entirety 
to the government, we would need 
perhaps no direct individual federal 
income tax. 


This does not take into ac- 
count, however, the tragedy of 
poverty and of broken homes 
that are traceable to alcoholism, 
the loss of 
morale in young and old alike 


or worst of all, 


that is occasioned by what is so 
highly and perniciously adver- 
tised as a stimulant, and so 
gayly or graciously consumed at 
cocktail parties, but what is 
really a drug and a depressant. 
I cannot see any real advantages 
or assets to offset the tremen- 
dous cost of our liquor consump- 


tion today. 


—DANA GREELEY 


Unitarian Temperance Society 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


eg tained Glass Ager 
WINDOWS | “ 
\ 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and les 
intricacy of detail. AY \Wal) 

Imported, antique glass and ex- fRAY Y & 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- iy 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, “‘Stained Glass. 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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Shown here are American, 
Swiss, Dutch and English — 
workcampers at an Interna- 
tional Religious Fellowship 
camp at Barnston, England. 
Ruth Neuendorffer of Tarry- 
town, N. Y., who took the 
picture, says, “The project we 
worked on was that of im- 


proving the youth ‘outing center at Barnston, operated by the Girls’ Club of Liver- 


hedge cutting, tearing down a ramshackle barracks, 


INTERNATIONAL LECTURER: Rev. Ed- 


pool. Roof fixing, painting, 

and levelling off the remains were what we accomplished.” 
BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS: The Uni- 

tarian Church of Urbana (Rev. Arnold F. 


Westwood) has tripled the effectiveness of 
its total program in the last year and a half. 
A church school enrollment of 34 has been 
increased to 100; attendance at’ services is 
three times the average of the previous pe- 
riod; and the entire organization has at- 
tained a new momentum. 

DEAR EDITOR: “Minister Wants Faiths in 
Higher Unity,” headlined The Boston Herald 
on a recent Sunday, featuring a letter from 
Rey. George L. Parker of Carver, Mass., 
( Unitarian) on the editorial page in a three- 
column illustrated article. The newspaper 
judged the letter as being worthy of a special 
staft-drawn cartoon which accompanied the 
letter. _ . 

TAUNTON MAKES IMPROVEMENTS: 
Within +ecent months the First Parish 
Church in Taunton, Mass. ( Unitarian), has 
spent about $20,000 on repairs to the meet- 
inghouse and electrifying the organ, as well 
as installation of a new memorial window 
depicting historical episodes of the church 
and the city. 

OLDEST UNITARIAN: Possibly the true 
facts about the oldest Unitarian will never 
be fully known; but a report from Kenne- 
bunk, Me. informs the Register that Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Kimball recently died in her 
104th year. She passed her 103rd birthday 


on May 29. Miss Kimball died on August 
18, 1950, quietly, as she slept in her chair. 


Hotel Belleoue 
Ox Beacon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


, Single Rooms with Bath, $4.50 up 


STARR KING SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9, 
e 
California 

A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 
Based upon a recent survey of the work 
and needs of the Unitarian ministry. 
Coordinated academic and _ in-service 
training emphazizes counselling, educa- 
tional and community leadership. 


For information and catalogue — 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 
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ward A. Cahill, minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Nashua, N. H., former associate 
director of the Unitarian Service Committee, 
and chairman of the 


tarian and rehabilitation circles, was the 
second speaker at the conference of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the International Asso- 
ciation for Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom held at Lund, Denmark, within re- 
cent months, according to a report in The 
Inquirer of London. He spoke on the sub- 
ject, “How Does the World of Today Look 
at Christianity?” iv 


PROGRAM CHAIRMEN 
TAKE NOTICE! 
INFORMAL PROGRAMS OF 
ART SONGS FOLK SONGS 
FOLK LORE 


PRESENTED IN COSTUME BY 


Faith and Elaine Gambino 
SOPRANO AND ALTO 
FOR INFORMATION 


ELMWOOD PARK 
E. BRAINTREE, MASS. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
PROGRAM! 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded im 1844 
Federated Theoiogical Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


_Accredited for Veterans 
under “G. I. Bill” 


Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 


President: WaLLace W. Rossins 
5701 wooDLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 87 


AGOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


AUA’s Division of 
World Churches, well known in European 
circles as a speaker and executive in humani-- 


- cal of many Unitarian churches is 


_ growth; 


ne Phase aie? Bays Ministerial. 

tion decided to become the area o 
‘tion “through which both Universali 
“Unitarian ministers would function ? 
after,” it was announced by Rev. Herman Ba 
Lion, secretary of the Association. His re-_ 
port stated, “At the present time this makes 
provision for the 26 Unitarian and 10 Uni- 
versalist ministers. There being no reason 
to change the historic name of the associa- 
tion, it was retained.” Officers for 1950- 
1951 are Rev. Raymond B. Johnson, Hing- 
ham, president; Rev. Raymond Hopkins, 
Brockton, vice-president; Rev. Herman F. 
Lion, Duxbury, secretary-treasurer; and a 
Board of Directors which includes the ‘ore- 
going, plus Rev. George N. - Marsha’ [ 

mouth, and Rey. Lawrence M. 
broke. ’ 


campaign for funds for pile 
tion, pspansions a church > sch 


quirements. This is not just | an pie I 
condition, but an international one, as was 
indicated in a recent report from London’: 
Newington Green Unitarian Church Fa 
Reece Walker, M.R.S.T. ... Trolle y 
Bus, 33 Tram, 73 Bus. . “Our faith anes ‘ 
be personal — our own, 


not another's; 

thoughtful — the result of thinking; honest — 
true to conscience; free — leaving room for 
vital— shaping our daily life.”). 
Here the original building went up in 1708. 

Charles Morton was a member of the original 
congregation, and he had an academy at 
which were educated Isaac. Watts, Daniel 
Defoe, Edgar Allen Poe and other famous 
people. During the London blitz and the 
days of the Flying Bomb, a V2 Rocket went 
off only a few yards from the stone edifice, 
heaving off the roof and shattering the in- 
sides. A heavy rain followed, soaking the 
organ, hymnbooks, and everything else. In 
familiar Unitarian fashion, reconstruction 
was undertaken, and most of the war damage. 
was repaired within two years. But the in- 
terior is still to be strengthened and rehabili- 
tated, and the church needs 500 pounds to 
complete the work. So far, all the repair 


work has been done through local funds. 


